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air conditioning. 
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Vf vou want to “sell” product on 
zineers, vou ll find it a help te 
glance through the following littl 
digest of our coming issue. It will 
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Getting the Budget OKed 


Securing an adequate advertising budget is a relatively easy 
matter if it is presented to management as representing so many 
jobs to be done and not merely so many dollars to be spent 


Selling Management ! 


1. Work from facts. 
Admit shortcomings— | 
plan to overcome | 
them. | 
Present a plan that 
justifies the advertis- | 
ing proposed. 

Sell the whole pro- 
gram as so many jobs 
to be done—not so | 
many dollars to be 
spent. 

Keep ithe 
clean. 

Keep the entire or- 
ganization sold on the 
principles and pur- 
pose of your adver- 
tising. | 

7. Be honest about it all. 


budget | 








From an address before the 16th an- 
nual conference of the National Industrial 


nivertisers Association, Cleveland, Sept. 


@ “FINDING the Facts,” which Mr. 
Murphy so ably covered, is of course 
the first step in the creation of any 
advertising plan that will hold water 
and sell itself to management. Notice 
I said sell itself. 

Any program that is worth its salt 
is based on a fact-finding analysis of 
the product, its outstanding advan- 
tages, the market, the competition, the 
selling problems, the things that are 
needed externally and internally to 
promote sales in the volume expected 
by management. Please notice again 
I say internally because that is where 
many an advertising program falls 
short. It has not taken into account 
the sales training, the sales equipment, 
the sales stimulation and the sales fol- 
low-up that are required to make ad- 
vertising and promotion effective. 

In our case, this fact-finding analy- 
sis pools all the available knowledge 
of the sales and advertising depart- 
ments, plus the outside research and 
market study that is needed to con- 
firm certain facts or uncover others. 
In our Apparatus Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Department, for in- 
stance, this analysis is known as the 
“Bible.” It constitutes a complete 
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By S. D. MAHAN 
General Advertising Manager 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MFG. COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 


market study and report on more than 
100 products, ranging from porcelain 
insulators to steam turbines, and forms 
the whole basis of our advertising and 
promotion recommendations. It is re- 
ferred to constantly throughout the 
year and is brought up-to-date each 
year before a single dime of advertis- 
ing money is requested. 

Mr. Bullock talked to you about 
preparing the plan. How can any 
intelligent plan be prepared unless 
definite objectives are set up? How 
can management be expected to ap- 
prove a budget unless you set up the 
definite jobs to be done and the way 
you propose to do them? Personally, 
if I were in management’s position, I 
wouldn’t come across with a red cent 
for advertising—and you wouldn’t, 
either—unless I was shown exactly 
how the money was to be used, and 
why. Consequently, every plan we 
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Henk J. Daniels, "Revue der Reclame,"’ Netherlands 
Advertising Association, The Hague, Holland (cen- 
ter), was in attendance at N. |. A. A. Cleveland con- 
ference and is shown here with an attentive audience 
of L. C. Blake, Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co., 
St. Louis, left, and Paul L. Callahan, assistant ad- 
vertising manager, Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown 


Taking time-out for a little rest between sessions at 
the N. |. A. A. Cleveland conference: Brent Mills, 
Lapp Insulator Co., LeRoy, N. Y.; Charles E. Hass- 
ler, Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., East Chicago, Ind.; 
H. H. Simmons, Crane Co., Chicago; and James R. 
Kearney, Jr., James R. Kearney Co., St. Louis 


build for the Westinghouse Company 


has plenty of “reason why” behind 
it. Quite often the adv ertising itself 
seems incidental—because fhe plan, 


thy purpose ot the 


taken the center of the stage. 


advertising has 


Mr. Wiseman has talked to us about 
copy that clicks. Before asking for 
a budget in the next vear of our Lord, 
we all had better make sure that our 
copy /as clicked. Let’s honestly check 
our actual rating by all the modern 
methods that are available. How does 
our observation check up with our 
competitors? How closely is Our COpy 


read? What per cent identification 


are we securing? In other words, how 
much is it costing us to reach pros- 
pects who actually note down our 
name on the shopping lists of their 
memories? 

Gentlemen, I challenge you to do it. 


You may find, as we have this year 
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in our Merchandising Division, that 
we are long on observation but short 
on identification. You may find, as 
we have, that you compare very 
favorably with others in your own in- 
dustry, but that we are all cockeyed 
results at- 


Maybe 


that means you will move out of the 


in Comparison with the 


tained in other industries. 
industry groove you are in, and ulti- 
mately force your competitors to build 
better advertising in self defense. 
Don’t worry about that though! You 
will have the jump on competition; 
and furthermore, because you have 
analyzed your own advertising and 
admitted its shortcomings, you will 
have one of the soundest arguments 
in the world with which to impress 
management, and secure an advertis- 
ing budget of sufficient size to do the 


job you have laid out for yourself. 


Well, here I am back on my sub- 
ject—the Almighty Dollar and how 
to get it. Really, it shouldn’t be hard 
—when you have convincing facts to 
support your budget request, an or- 
ganized plan for using the money, an 
honest check-up on the advertising 
you have been running, and finally 
some presampling of ads you are pro- 
posing to run, if that is necessary. 

From there on, the formula is sim- 
ple. You have set up certain jobs the 
company could, should, or MUST do. 
You are now in position to talk in 
terms of jobs to be done—not dollars 
to be spent. There, to my mind, you 
have the secret-—if there is one—of 
securing an adequate budget. Put it 
up to management on that basis—the 
job basis rather than the dollar basis— 
and you will be surprised at the re- 
sults. Management will find that it 
has been a lot easier to cut dollars 
than it will be to cut jobs. 


You can see why. Immediately, 
you create a feeling on the part of 
management that maybe advertising 
after all is a business,—that it knows 
where it is headed—that it has ap- 
praised the jobs to be done and ranked 
them according to their importance. It 
is strictly up to management, then, to 
decide how much they feel they can 
afford to do—not how much they feel 


All I can 


say is, Heaven help you if your budget 


they can afford to spend. 


is determined on any other basis. 
After all, let’s be sensible and hon- 
est about this thing. We can’t blame 
management if they refuse to buy a 
pig in a poke—if they refuse to buy 
five yards of goods when they have 








been brought up to believe that they 
can buy the five yards for the cost of 
four. Frankly, aren’t we ourselves 
partly to blame for the popular con- 
ception that every advertising budget 
is padded—that no one will be hurt 
if a little water is squeezed out of it? 
Don’t forget, gentlemen, that ad- 


vertising grew up in a patent medi- 
cine age—and that it has been admin- 
istered over the years by some prac- 
titioners who sometimes haven’t been 
overly scrupulous—and that it has 
been surrounded with an air of mys- 
tery and hocus-pocus that we are all 
trying today to live down. 

Let’s admit all these things if nec- 
essary. Let’s start with a clean slate. 
Let’s be absolutely sure we do not ask 
for a single dollar that cannot be justi- 
fied right down to the last penny. 
Then if there must be any budget 
squeezing, let’s do it ourselves before 
we go into the budget meeting. 

Furthermore, let’s define advertis- 
ing and promotion, and cut out the 
items that have helped to perpetuate 
the notion that an advertising budget 
is a slush fund or catch-all for charges 
that won’t be accepted by anyone else. 
Personally, I feel that there isn’t any- 
thing more important than this. One 
of the toothpaste manufacturers has 
tried to impress us with the fact that 
“a clean tooth is a healthy tooth.” | 
would paraphrase him by saying “a 
clean budget is a healthy budget” and 
better yet a thriving budget. 

It really isn’t so difficult to take 
your budget to the cleaners if neces- 
sary. It’s only a matter of exercising 
a little 


questionable items to a 


submitting some 
little cold- 


blooded analysis, and you will turn up 


patience, 


with a lot of extra dollars in vour 


budget that have previously been 


spent for black-list material. In the 
end, it’s all part of the process of 
building an honest advertising budget 
that can be justified before any jury 
of good business men. 


In one other respect that seriously af- 
fects budgets, I think we have all fallen 
down in more or less degree. That 
is in exposure of management to the 
human interest side of advertising. We 
are truly engaged in a fascinating 
business. Once it gets in a man’s 
blood—once he becomes involved in 
its problems—no matter how much 
he may damn it at times—he never 
loses interest in it. It’s like raising a 
family of youngsters—there’s never 4 


(Continued on Page 61) 
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eneral sessions at the N. |. A. A. Cleveland conference last month overflowed the main floor of the Grand Ballroom in Hotel Statler and 
j many seats in the balcony. Here S. D. Mahan, general advertising manager, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, is seen 
ing his talk on “Persuading the Purse Strings." This photo was made by Edward Wray, publisher, "Railway Purchases and Stores” 


N.9.A.A. Cleveland Conjerenece 


unfavorable as- 


@ DESPITE 


cts in the 


many 
business situation, the 


xteenth annual conference of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 

ition held at Cleveland Sept. 21-23, 
vas an outstanding success from every 
ingle. Total registration at the meet- 
reached 709; 215 panels of mem- 
exhibited; 


rs’ adv ertising were 


vomen were in greater attendance 
than ever before; and during the con- 
ference the association’s membership 
eached a new high of 1,203. 

At the closing session of the three 
day meet, members elected Stanley A. 
Knisely, advertising manager, Repub- 
¢ Steel Corporation, Cleveland, presi- 
dent, succeeding Francis O. Wyse, ad- 
ertising manager, Bucyrus-Erie Com- 
pany, South Milwaukee, Wis. 

Because of the rapid growth of the 
issociation during the last few years 

id the resultant increase in work in- 
volved, the delegates voted to increase 
the number of vice-presidents from 
four to six and elected the following 
for these Richard P. Dodds, 
lruscon Steel Company, Youngstown, 
©.; Charles McDonough, Combustion 
New York; 


Hercules Powder 


posts: 


Engineering Company, 
Theordore Marvin, 
Company, Wilmington, Del.; Herbert 
\. Mercready, Magnus Chemical Com- 
pany, Garwood, N. J.; W. D. Murphy, 
Sloan Valve Company, Chicago; Vin- 
ent R. Young, Canadian General 
Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
\. E. Hohman, Blaw-Knox Company, 
ittsburgh, was elected  secretary- 
easurer, 

The new list of directors from the 
enteen chapters and members at 
ge are tabulated on the following 


ige. 


Mr. Knisely was general chairman 
of the conference, while the program 
committee was headed by Ralph Leav- 
enworth, Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., 
Cleveland agency. The work of nine 
other committees contributed to the 
success of the conference. 

The general theme of the Cleveland 
meeting once more emphasized the 
seriousness of purpose and objectives 
which imbues the N.I.A.A.—learning 
how to do a better and more effective 
job of advertising and merchandising 
industrial products. Subjects treated 
by the general sessions speakers, pre- 
sented elsewhere in this issue, formed 
virtually a manual of advertising and 
marketing practice for the industrial 
field, 
thrashed out perplexing problems on 


while the ten clinic session 


a score of subjects. The soundness of 
the thought in the association was 
stressed in the opening session by 
President F. O. Wyse and the achieve- 


ments of the organization were out- 





One of the first official duties of 
Stanley A. Knisely, newly elected 
president of N.I.A.A., was to present 
past-president Francis O. Wyse with 
a certificate of life membership at 
Cleveland conference annual meeting 
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lined by chapter activities by Vice- 
President Richard P. Dodds in his talk 
on “$5.00 Will Get You $5,000.” 
Mr. Dodds made particular refer- 
ence to committee sury eys and reports 
covering analysis of industrial adver- 
tising budgets as a guide to balanced 
and effective programs, the study on 
what happens to direct mail, the check 
list for building effective advertising 
statement 


material, the publishers’ 


forms for guidance in selection of 
media, and other equally valuable and 
helpful data which is made available to 
members free of charge. 

Wilford L. White, chief, Marketing 
Research Division, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
reported to the convention that the 
“Market Data Handbook” which his 
department has been compiling at the 
request of the association is now ready 
for publication, but due to a lack of 
$6,000 appropriation the printing can- 
not be undertaken. The association 
was urged to exert all effort possible 
to get the necessary funds passed in 
the next federal budget. 

Mr. White explained that the hand- 
book will contain a summary of all 
manufactures by counties, by cities of 
10,000 population and over, the 
thirty-three industrial areas of the 
United States, a summary of industries 
by kinds of industry, and the location 
of 170,000 manufacturing plants in 
3,020 counties and 280 types of indus- 
tries. Another part of the book will 
deal with distribution practices and 
costs. Mining activities will be de- 
tailed. The complete volume will run 
approximately 1,000 pages. 

Mr. White also called attention to 
the many services his division is now 
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These are the men who will direct activities of the National 





Industrial 


Advertisers Association during the next twelve months under the leadership 
of Stanley A. Knisely, Republic Steel Corporation, center, newly elected 
president: Front row, from left, H. V. Mercready, Magnus Chemical Co., 
Garwood, N. J., vice-president; F. O. Wyse, Bucyrus-Erie Company, South 
Milwaukee, past-president; Mr. Knisely; Charles McDonough, Combustion 
Engineering Co., New York, vice-president; A. E. Hohman, Blaw-Knox Co., 


Pittsburgh, secretary-treasurer. 


Back row, R. P. Dodds, Truscon Steel Com- 


pany, Youngstown; W. D. Murphy, Sloan Valve Company, Chicago, and Theo- 
dore Marvin, Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., all vice-presidents. 
Vincent R. Young, Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto, who also 
was elected a vice-president was not present when this photograph was taken 


rendering in developing special mar- 
ket data and marketing figures cover- 
ing twenty-three kinds of business. 
He invited his listeners to consult his 
department on any industrial market- 
ing problems and draw upon its fac- 
tual resources in planning their mar- 
keting programs. 

R. Davison, New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, New York, called the meeting’s 
attention to the N.I.A.A. publishers’ 
statement forms as a means of getting 
more value per advertising dollar by 
available 
media as measured by the information 
Use of the 
forms, he said, will raise the efficiency 


the selection of the best 
developed with the forms. 


of the purchase of industrial advertis- 
ing space. Publications which will 
supply the forms properly filled out 
will be so indicated in the publication 
listings in the Market Data Book 
Number of INpusTRIAL MARKETING to 
be published Oct. 25. 

Salutes to new members and new 
chapters were features of the “Wel- 
come to N.I.A.A. Luncheon” on the 
first day. Stanley A. Knisely, who 
was in charge of membership work last 
year credited the addition of 340 new 
members to work of the chapter mem- 
bership committees under direction of 
J. L. Beltz, Thew Shovel Company, 
Lorain, O., vice-chairman of the mem- 
bership committee. Two new chap- 
ters were chartered during the year, 


Mason-Dixon and Montreal, and a 
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number of prospects lined up under 
Herbert V. Mercready, 
Magnus Chemical Company, Garwood, 


direction of 


N. J., vice-chairman of the committee 
in charge of chapter organization. 

William E. McFee, 
American Rolling Mill Company, 
Middletown, O., staged a salute to 


Past-president 


past-presidents at the luncheon and 
introduced the following who were 
present: Founder president Keith J. 
Evans, Inland Steel Company, Chica- 
go; Julius S. Holl, Link-Belt Company, 
Chicago; John R. Hopkins, Chicago 
Belting Company; George H. Corey, 
Cleveland Twist Drill Company; For- 
rest U. Webster, Union Metal Mfg. 
Company, Canton, O.; Howard F. 
Barrows, Road Ma- 
chinery Company, Aurora, IIl.; Gre- 
gory H. Starbuck, Schenectady, N. Y.; 
R. Davison, New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany, New York, and Mr. McFee. 
Silent tribute was paid to past presi- 
dents Philip C. Gunion (1923-24) and 
Nelson S. Greensfelder (1928-29), de- 
ceased. 


Austin- Western 


Among social features of the confer- 
ence were a reception to members and 
guests by the publishers on the first 
evening and a banquet and entertain- 
A con- 
tinuous procession of activities for the 
women was directed by Mrs. R. E. 
Bandelow; this included a trip to Re- 
public Steel Corporation’s new contin- 


ment on the second evening. 


ous strip mill, which also was visited 


New N.I1.A.A. Directors 


BosTON Roy D. Baldwin, Simond 
Saw & Steel Company, Fitchburg, Mass 


A. R. Keene, Pneumatic Scale Corpor: 

tion, Ltd., Norfolk Downs, Mass. 
CHICAGO H. D. Payne, Chicag 

Molded Products Company: H. H. Sir 


mons, Crane Company 

CINCINNATI: Howard K. Kenyon, TI 
Armco Culvert Mfrs. Association, Middl 
town, O.: W. D. Shannon, Allis-Chalme: 
Mig. Company, Norwood, O 

CLEVELAND H. E. Van Petten, Mée 
chanical Div., B. F 
Akron, O.: Paul Teas, Paul Teas, Inc 
Cleveland 

DETROIT 2. G 
Company; H. G 
oratories 

GETTYSBURG Terry Mitchell, Frick 
Company, Waynesboro, Pa.; James G 
Kuester, Read Machinery Company, York 
Pennsylvania 

INDIANAPOLIS: James M. Jewell, Reeve: 
Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind.; P. New 
ton Cook, P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc 

MitwavukeEE: P. C. Ritchie, Waukesha 
Motor Company, Waukesha, Wisc.; E. J 
Goes, The Koehring Company. 

MonNTREAL: Francis A. McLean, Cana 
dian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd.; H. S. Va: 
Scoyoc, Canada Cement Company, Ltd 

New Jersey: Harry M. Carroll, Hyatt 
Bearings Div., General Motors Corp., Har 
rison, N. J.: Kenneth W. Bailey, Primary 
Battery Div.. Thomas A. Edison, Inc 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

New Yorx: Robert A. Wheeler, I: 
ternational Nickel Company: Edward A 
Phoenix, Johns-Manville Corporation 

PHILADELPHIA: A. O. Witt, Schramm, 
Inc., West Chester, Pa.: R. E. Lovekit 
R. E. Lovekin Corporation 

PITTSBURGH : K. FE. Kellenberger 
Union Switch & Signal Company, Swiss 
vale. Pa.: D. Clinton Grove, Blaw-Knox 
Company 

St. Louts L. C. Blake, Curtis Pnei 
matic Machinery Company: Carl B. Die 
trich, Wagner Electric Corporation 

ToLepo: R. Louis Towne, Surface 
Combustion Corporation; Richard C. Carr, 
Meldrum & Fewsmith 

Toronto: G. A. Brace. Ferranti Elec 
tric, Ltd.. Mount Dennis, Toronto: W. H 
Evans, Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company, Ltd. 

Youncstown: Paul L. Callahan, Trus 
con Steel Company; Ralph S. Gildart. 
General Fireproofing Company 

At-Larce: F. V. Creagh. Americar 
Chain & Cable Company, Inc., Bridgevort 
Conn.: A. J. Bradv. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton, O 


He well, The Carb rhe 


Doering, Truscon Lak 


by many other delegates on Friday. 

The panel exhibits of members’ 
work was the greatest ever assembled 
and is treated elsewhere in these pages. 
The commercial exhibits also were out- 
standing in design and character. 

Industrial Marketers of Cleveland, 
the local N.I.A.A. chapter, was host 
to the conference. Next year it will 
be held in New York under the aus- 
pices of the Technical Publicity Asso- 
ciation, which already has made 
arrangement and reservations for mem- 
bers’ accommodations at the Hotel 
New Yorker. 
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@ ONE of the high points of in- 
terest at the annual conference of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation is the display of panels of 
members’ advertising material and the 
awards which are given for the best 
work under six product classifications. 
This year proved no exception. Pan- 
els at the Cleveland conference last 
month totaled 215, the greatest num- 
The exhibit was 
under the direction of a committee 
headed by Robert E. Bandelow, The 


Caxton Company, Cleveland. 


ber ever displayed. 


The committee this year set out to 
prove whether industrial advertising 
men, themselves, are good judges of 
effective advertising. To do this, 
two sets of juries were set up, one 
composed of engineers, production 
men and purchasing agents, called the 
Laymen’s Jury, and another compris- 
ing advertising agency men, called the 
Both divisions had 
separate juries for each of the six 
product classifications and made their 


Professional Jury. 


evaluation and awards independently. 
When the awards were announced on 
the last day of the conference, a 
marked similarity in the campaigns 
cited was evident, indicating, perhaps, 
ifter all that professional advertising 
men do know the kind of advertising 
that those to whom it is directed also 
tavor. 

In the fabricating parts classifica- 
tion, for example, both juries selected 
the same campaigns for the awards but 
arranged them in different order, the 
Laymen’s Jury giving Republic Steel 


Corporation first award, Crane Co. sec- 
ond and Lamson & Sessions Company 
third; whereas the Professional Jury 


switched the first two. Other similari- 
ties may be noted by studying the 
accompanying tabulation. 








n exhibit of 215 panels of members’ advertising material was one of the outstanding features of the N. I. 


N.I.A.A. Panel Awards 









Laymen’s and Professional Juries show surprising 


agreement in picking the year's outstanding campaigns 


Laymen’s Awards 


Mayor INSTALLATIONS: First award 
H. K. Ferguson Company, Cleveland. 
R. G. LeTour- 


neau Company, Inc., Peoria, Ill., and 


Honorable mentions: 


Link-Belt Company, Chicago. 


AccessorY INSTALLATIONS: First 
award, Lapp Insulator Company. Hon- 
orable mentions: Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Company, Cincinnati, and 
Reliance Electric & Engineering Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 


OPERATING EQUIPMENT: First 
Louis Allis Company, Mil- 
waukee. Black 
& Decker Mfg. Company, Towson, 
Md., and Sangamo Electric Company, 


Springfield, Ill. 


aw ard, 
Honorable mentions: 


First award, 
Corporation, Hard- 
Honorable 


FABRICATING Parts: 
Republic Steel 
ware Division, Cleveland. 
mentions: 
Lamson & Sessions Company, Cleve- 
land. 


Crane Co., Chicago, and 


Merats: First award, United States 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. Hon- 
orable mentions: Union Drawn Steel 
Company, Massillon, Ohio, and Re- 
public Steel Corporation, Cleveland. 


MaTERIALs: First award, Glidden 
Company, Cleveland. Honorable men- 
tions: B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio, and Bakelite Dental 
Products Company, New York City. 
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Professional Awards 


Mayor INSTALLATIONS: First 
award, General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. (turbines). Hon- 
orable mentions: Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, and 
R. G. LeTourneau Company, Peoria, 


Ill. 


AccEssORY INSTALLATIONS: First 
award, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company (Central Station). Honor- 
able mentions: Lapp Insulator Com- 


pany, LeRoy, N. Y., and Warner & 


Swasey Company, Cleveland. 


OPERATING EQUIPMENT: First 
award, James R. Kearney Corporation, 
St. Louis. Honorable mentions: Bu- 
cyrus-Erie Company, Milwaukee, and 
Louis Allis Company, Milwaukee. 
FABRICATING Parts: First award, 
Crane Co., Chicago. Honorable men- 
Republic Steel 
Cleveland (hardware), and Lamson & 
Sessions Company, Cleveland. 


tions: Corporation, 


Merats: First award, United States 
Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh. Hon- 
orable mentions: American Rolling 
Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, and 
Republic Steel Corporation, Cleveland. 

MATERIALS: First award, Calco 
Chemical Company, Bound Brook, N. 
J. Honorable Bakelite 
Dental Products Company, New York 
City, and B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


mentions: 
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@ ONE of the things which most 


impresses me as | look back over the 


span of the years since I entered busi- 
ness, is the great advance that has 
taken place in the art of advertising. 
Almost equally as great has been the 
change in the attitude of business men 
toward advertising. 

In those early days I think we were 
pretty much under the spell of the old 
mouse trap adage and so we concen- 
trated upon the problems of produc- 
tion to the exclusion of the problems 
ol merchandising. 

To most managers of industrial 
companies of that time, advertising, if 
it was considered at all, was a neces- 
sary evil. Many of them looked upon 
idvertising expenditures as little more 
than support for trade papers. Very 
few had any idea that sales might be 
aided by such expenditures. The low 
esteem in which industrial advertising 
was held stands revealed on every 
dreary page of the old-time trade 
papers. Perhaps the dullest ads of any 
industry were those perpetrated by 
the steel companies. 

One of the chief reasons, | suppose, 
why the steel industry was so slow in 
getting into advertising long pants 
was its very distance from the con- 
sumer. Until relatively recent years, 
the bulk of steel output went to the 
so-called heavy consuming lines—big 
buildings, bridges, railroads and simi- 
lar channels of use. The public may 
have lived or worked in a building 
made of steel, or purchased transpor- 
tation in a steel Pullman, but it had 


little consciousness of steel and little 


experience in buying directly things 
made of steel. 
Then came developments which 


have completely revolutionized the 


From an address before the 16th an- 
nual conference of the National Industrial 


Advertisers Associatior Cleveland, Sept 
-. O00 


Chairman 


Our Biggest Sales Jot 


By TOM MERCER GIRDLER 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND 


whole face of the steel industry. The 
heavy lines no longer dominate as con- 
sumers. The automobile and the tin 
can have pushed the railroad and the 
construction industries into secondary 
positions as users of steel. New proc- 
esses for producing light, flat rolled 
steel and a whole host of new alloys, 
stainless and enameling steels have ap- 
peared with the result that vast new 
markets have opened up to the indus- 
try. Nearly all of these markets have 
led straight to the consumer in the 
form of light products—automobiles, 
refrigerators, stoves, tin cans, kitchen 
ware, and scores of other articles. 

Steel of course always must remain 
a raw material, for use by fabricators 
in their infinite variety of finished 
products, but in the form of those 
products steel now comes close to mil- 
lions of people, enters into their daily 
lives and adds to their comfort and 
convenience. The result is that people 
are becoming more aware of steel, al- 
though there is still much to be 
desired in that respect, and steel is be- 
coming more aware of people, more 
understanding of their needs and buy- 
ing habits. 

All that has thrust upon the steel 
industry new problems of production 
and of merchandising and _ brought 
about a marked change in emphasis 
in the industry. 

The number of direct buyers of 
steel from the mills does not greatly 
exceed 40,000 individuals and firms, 
but there are tens of millions af people 
who buy and use steel in the form of 
finished articles. 

One of the lessons the industry has 
learned is to look through and beyond 
the 40,000 buyers to the millions of 
actual consumers. Although we don’t 
sell to them directly, we are thinking 
in terms of those consumers, their 
wants and desires, because in the end 
it is the consensus of popular reaction 
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to a product which determines its suc- 
cess or failure. The shift in focus in 
the steel industry’s view of its mat 

kets has had a profound effect upon its 
research activities. 

The industry spends every year some 
$10,000,000 on research activities, and 
a great deal more upon development 
and various forms of experimentation 
Out of these research efforts have 
come great improvements in the qual- 
ity of steel which have multiplied the 
industry’s ability more effectively to 
serve mankind. 

Steel has not only gone into the 
family garage with the car, it has 
gone into the basement with the wash- 
ing machine, into the kitchen with the 
stove and the refrigerator and many 
kinds of utensils and into the dining 
room with table ware. 

I have said that the multiplication 
of the uses of steel has made the in- 
dustry more conscious of public needs 
and increasingly alert in shaping its 
products to meet these needs. But 
more than that, the steel industry has 
come of age in its attitude toward, 
and responsiveness to, public opinion 
in the broad sense. 

That is true of steel and I should 
say, fortunately it is true of most 
other important industries of the 
country, although all of us have much 
farther to go in that direction. Busi- 
ness long ago learned to recognize the 
direct relationship between good will 
and sales. But today we are face to 
face with the necessity of building 
public good will for industry, not 
alone for sales but in order to pre- 
serve the very system of free enter- 
prise upon which we exist and do bus- 
iness. Whether we like it or not, that 
is our big job today. 

In the midst of these circumstances, 
industry has the obligation of proving 
to the country by word and deed that 
it has the public welfare at heart, as 
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TODAY it is not sufficient to confine your efforts to 
nveying the excellence of your products to customers 
1 prospects. Today it is vital that you bear constantly 
mind the necessity of presenting your company and 
ur industry to the general public in terms of the con- 
butions which your company and your industry have 
ide and will continue to make to the comfort, con- 
nience, progress and prosperity of mankind.” 





ani 


much if not more than the political 
demagogues. Private industry has an 
impressive record of vast and solid 
achievement. While admitting all its 
human failures and defects, and laying 
no claim whatever to perfection, it 
can prove beyond all question that its 
contributions to mankind have ex- 
ceeded those of any other system ever 
known, 

That story in all of its amazing 
ramifications should be told by every 
industry in and out of season. It can 
be told simply and effectively by giv- 
ing the public the facts about indus- 
try, in order that public opinion may 
be enlightened and not misled. 

The charge is made that business is 
not interested in promoting public 
good, but only in profits for itself. 
That, of course, is the height of ab- 
surdity, yet many unthinking people 
accept it as gospel. How can modern 
industry prosper when there is no mass 
purchasing power for the products of 
mass producers? 

It is true that business is interested 
in pronts. Without them it would die. 
lake away the power to earn profits, 
ind you take away the ability to make 
employment, to keep old plants in 
working order, or to build new plants 
und to pay taxes. Profitable industry 
makes for the prosperity and well- 
being of the whole nation. 

Business as a whole certainly has 
plenty to tell the public about itself. 
Any business has to sell far more 
than merely the product which it 
makes. It has to be able to sell its con- 
tribution to our standard of living, its 
contribution to employment and to 
economic stability, and its contribu- 
tion to the general progress and ad- 
Vancement of the community in 
which it is located. 

| think many of us have been so 
busy selling the actual products which 
we manufacture, that until recently 
at least we had fallen behind in selling 


the less tangible but even more impor- 
tant results which follow from the 
fact that we are in business as employ- 
ers and contributors to the economic 
stability and welfare of the people of 
this country. 

In the steel industry, for example, 
we have undertaken the job of telling 
the public what steel is, what steel 
does for civilization, what steel means 
to the communities which are steel- 
producing centers, how steel conducts 
its business. 

We are convinced that as a basic in- 
dustry which sells its product to the 
fabricator and manufacturer, who 
only later passes it on to the public, 
we must somehow close the gap that 
so long existed between our industry 
and the public—and show the public 
that their standard of living, their 
progress and their prosperity is direct- 
ly related to the activities of the steel 
industry. 

That sort of job, it seems to me, is 
one which today should be undertaken 
by every industry represented in this 
convention. Many of you, I quite real- 
ize, are already in direct contact with 
the general public through various 
sales, advertising and publicity activi- 
ties. But I have an idea there are 
many companies here represented who 
have thus far been thinking somewhat 
exclusively in terms of customers and 
prospects, and have not yet been 
thinking sufficiently in terms of the 
general public. 

In conclusion, let me repeat to you 
that today it is not sufficient to con- 
fine your efforts to conveying the ex- 
cellence of your products to custom- 
ers and prospects. Today it is vital 
that you bear constantly in mind the 
necessity of presenting your company 
and your industry to the general pub- 
lic, in terms of the contributions 
which your company and your indus- 
try have made and will continue to 
make to the comfort, convenience, 
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Groups like this one found much to talk about at the 
N. |. A. A. conference: Arthur J. Brady, Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, O.; Wellington J. 
Ramsey, Mathews Conveyer Co., Ellwood City, Pa.; 
George H. Corey, Cleveland Twist Drill Co.; and 
Elliott G. Johnson, Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., 
Coraopolis, Pa., Pittsburgh chapter secretary 





Part of the New York delegation at the N. |. A. A. 
Cleveland conference: Left to right, R. L. Lloyd, 
International Nickel Co.; Charles McDonough, Com- 
bustion Engineering Co.; Scott Pattison, G. M. Bas- 
ford Company; and Robert Barbour, Bakelite Corpn. 


progress and prosperity of mankind. 

You and I and everyone in indus- 
try have the obligation to take up our 
share of the burden in defending the 
institutions upon which our industries 
rest. Just as in merchandising and ad- 
vertising we take the long look which 
goes beyond the immediate buyer to 
the final consumer, so in presenting 
the facts about our business, we 
should bear in mind that great mass of 
people whose composite views make up 
public opinion and whose votes con- 
stitute the final word of control over 
the policies of the nation. 

[ am sure that the members of the 
advertising fraternity who have made 
such large contributions to the suc- 
cess of business in the past, will know 
how to do well their part in meeting 
the problems which confront us to- 
day. And I am convinced that in the 
end, the people of America will stand 
like a rock in defense of their system 
of free private enterprise. 
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By JAMES H. McGRAW, JR. 


President 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Judushriial Trends 


@ THE vast expansion of American 
industry has resulted in a national de- 
pendence upon products and services. 
It has established so close a relation- 
ship between business and the citizen- 
ry, between business and government, 
that every American corporation has 
become a matter of public concern. 
No company official can longer look 
upon his policies and practices as his 
own affair exclusively, in which he is 
responsible only to his board of direc- 
It is becoming apparent that 
the affairs of corporations in the fu- 
ture will be conducted in a goldfish 
bowl for a!l the world to see. There, 


like Caesar’s wife, they must be above 


tors. 


suspicion. 

But it is also obvious that we face 
now a difficult transition period. The 
old ways must be changed about in 
step with the new public interest in 
business. 

It is this trend, in which the public 
must learn the truth about business, 
and management must learn to serve 
new masters that I submit to you as 
having first call upon our considera- 
tion today. 

As advertising men, we are immedi- 
ately concerned. It is our responsibility 
that those who compose the markets 
we serve should learn the truth. That 
is our duty to the companies we serve 
as well as to the nation. It is a respon- 
sibility for have been 
schooled and trained and which we are 


which we 


ready to perform. For we know that 
there is nothing baffling about the 
problem once management has ac- 
cepted the obligation and adopted the 

From an address before the 16th an- 
nual conference of the National Industrial 


Advertisers Association, Cleveland, Sept 


21-23 
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How to initiate and promote a public relations pro- 
gram— How to justify advertising under today's con- 
ditions—20 steps toward a bigger and better job 


policy of improving the human rela- 
tions upon which it must rely for the 
recovery of the national good will. 

As advertising men we know that 
there are three things to do: 

First: Each company must estab- 
lish better relations with its employes 
by improvement of its labor policies as 
they affect the safety, health, com- 
fort, earning power, security, ambi- 
tion and education of the workers. 

Second: Each company must im- 
prove relations with its prospects and 
customers. This means, of course, that 
the company which sells to industry 
must show the social and economic 
benefits of the industrial products it 
manufactures to the worker and the 
general public. And companies which 
sell to the consumer must show how 
wholesalers, retailers and salesmen can 
interpret the social and economic con- 
tribution of the makers of the goods 
as well as the goods themselves. All 
kinds of companies can collect and in- 
terpret facts about their industries to 
those who use their goods and services. 

Third: Each company must improve 
its relations and build good will with 
the people of the communities in 
which it operates. 

There is a technique in this work. 
It is the art of public relations which, 
of course, is based upon industrial re- 
lations, that bond of good will which 
exists between management and em- 


ploye. Because, unless the men and 


women who work for 
speak well of it, who will? 

All that I say, of course, is recog- 
nized by the real leaders of American 
industry and business. They are turn- 
ing from the indignant defense of 
their policies and records to the con- 
templation of their opportunities that 
beckon from the hills. And contem- 
plation is fast turning into purpose. 
Action will follow. And this action is 
primarily a job for advertising men. 

Mark well, however, that the adver- 
tising man cannot do it alone. He can 
but implement a management that is 
willing to assume the new responsi- 
bilities and set the policies to support 
it. These policies must embrace the 
new doctrine complete, as it will affect 
employes, neighbors, customers and 
stockholders. They will be directed to- 
ward the cementing of new and closer 
bonds with all these groups. But, that 
accomplished, someone must give ex- 
pression to these new policies. For 
business no longer can work in silence. 
The voice of industry must be heard 
in the land. The corporation executive, 
from aow on, will need help to give 
an interesting and continuing account 
of his stewardship. 

In large organizations, the line re- 
sponsibility for the execution of pub- 
lic relations programs belongs to your 
associates—the director of public re- 
lations, or the director of industrial 
relations, or the plant manager, or the 
personnel director, or the chief execu- 


a company 
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ation and operation.” 





If the advertising manager is to measure up to his 
rowing responsibility in industry, he must be a close 
ind well-informed student of the economics of his own 

business, with special reference to the processes of 

modern marketing and the economics of sales organi- 








tive. Smaller companies seldom can 
afford a public relations director, as 
such. But, in both small and large 
companies, the advertising man has a 
definite contribution to make, for the 
essence of public and industrial rela- 
tions is education. Advertising men 
have devoted their lives to perfecting 
processes of educating large numbers 
of people. 

Specifically, then, the 
man’s contribution in this field is to 
bring his talents for educating to this 


advertising 


new need. 

In many cases this job will start 
with showing to top executives just 
what has been done and can be done 
to lay a proper foundation for effec- 
tive public relations effort. When this 
is done and when sound policies and 
working conditions exist, there comes 
the task of educating first the em- 
ployes by a program executed through 
the immediate supervisors of the 
workers, who most intimately under- 
stand their viewpoint, their hopes and 
their problems. 

The advertising man’s creative tal- 
ents can be capitalized upon in such a 
program in the preparation of employe 
house organs, foremen training courses, 
posters for bulletin boards, financial 
statements and other informative lit- 
erature, and in the organizing of group 
activities and discussions. Obviously a 
program directed to the people of the 
community through the local press, 
through the community organizations, 
will be better if it benefits by the ad- 
vertising man’s knowledge and skill. 

Finally, the education of customers 
and prospects, always the principal 
function of advertising, can, under 
the leadership of advertising men, be 
broadened to include the social and 
economic contributions of the institu- 
tion as well as its products. Buyers, 
today, are increasingly interested in 
the manner in which goods are made 
and in the policies under which they 
are made and sold. Particularly in the 
case of the industrial product, indus- 
trial buyers are increasingly interested 


in what the purchase and use of that 
product means to their workers, as 
well as to their stockholders. And so 
the advertising man can bring to the 
line officers the special talent of educa- 
tion which is the essence of public re- 
lations in all its aspects, as it affects 
workers, customers and the commu- 
nity. 

You ask me—what of other current 
trends? I believe that this single, all- 
embracing situation of which I have 
spoken, so far outweighs all other 
problems which we might consider 
here, that I should almost be willing 
to close with this one thought. There 
is one other condition, however, which 
I shall touch on for a moment. There 
is the challenge of hard times that is 
now curbing so many advertising 
plans and restricting the progress of 
sO many companies. 

How can an advertising manager 
help his company meet this challenge? 
In the first place, the function of an 
advertising department is not one of 
spending an available appropriation; 
rather is it one of helping a business 
increase its revenues and conserve its 
profit margins. This actually is the 
first step in any genuine program of 
public relations—more salesmanship, 
more advertising, to sell more goods 
to increase production and employ- 
ment. The ten million unemployed 
and their dependents constitute poten- 
tial opponents to the American sys- 
tem. It is indeed difficult to re-sell 
capitalism to a man who has no job; 
it is likewise difficult to re-kindle en- 
thusiasm for a corporation on the part 
of a man who used to work for that 
corporation. 

Moreover, advertising can render its 
full measure of service to industry 
only as it becomes an integral part of 
the marketing function. It can do 
this only when advertising managers 
are masters of the philosophy and 
practice of modern marketing. No art 
will rate higher than those who prac- 
tice it. This is a vital and far-reaching 
principle. However, this is neither the 
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A group of Mason-Dixon Industrial Advertisers at 
the N. |. A. A. Cleveland conference; J. L. Rosen- 
miller, York Ice Machinery Corpn., York, Pa.; J. G. 
Kuester, Read Machinery Co., Inc.; Frank W. Pen- 
singer, Landis Tool Co., and Terry Mitchell, Frick 
Co., Waynesboro, Pa., president of new chapter 





A few Ohioans swap some tales at the N. |. A. A. 
conference while waiting for a meeting to convene: 
Walter L. Rybolt, R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co.; 
Herman L. Klein, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.; 
Howerd K. Kenyon, American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, Middletown; W. D. Shannon, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Company, Cincinnati; and H. L. Poulton, 
The Columbia Alkali Corporation, Barberton, O. 


time nor the place to review in detail 
why and how it has come to be so. 

In view of the increasing impor- 
tance of the advertising function in 
industrial selling, the advertising man- 
ager himself must be the chief sales- 
man for advertising in his own organ- 
ization. Consistently and resourcefully 
he must keep his management sold on 
the effective use of the instrument he 
wields. If an advertising manager sees 
himself as merely an expert in the art 
of printed and graphical presentation, 
if he rates himself as a skilled crafts- 
man in the mechanics of advertising 
preparation, and if he becomes most 
absorbed in the job of purchasing 
agent for advertising materials and 
services, he cannot expect his manage- 
ment to see him in the revenue-pro- 
ducing role I have described. He is 
writing himself off as an expense-item 
in the operating statement. 

The advertising manager versed in 
the fundamentals of his profession will 
be able to convince his management 
that advertising is an essential part of 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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Hf I Were an 


Aduertising Manager 


Seldom are such frank, helpful criticism and useful 
suggestions given the industrial advertising man as 
this handful of nuggets based on years of experience 


By DICK SWINSKY 
Vice-President 

GULF PUBLISHING CO. 
NEW YORK 


an adver tising mana 


@ ii | WERI 
ger, there are a lot of things | 


“wouldn’t do” that some advertising 


managers | know of think they must 


do. For instance: 

| wouldn't keep publishers’ repre- 
sentatives waiting unnecessarily in the 
reception room for an hour or more 
before getting into my othce. 

I wouldn’t get sore when a publish 
ers’ representative contacted my sales 
manager and other executives. | would 
make it my business to introduce him 
to these men. As an advertising man- 


ager, I would know that publishers’ 
representatives spend all their time in 


the field and know much what 


pretty 
is going on. 

1 wouldn’t ask publishers for a lot 
of free publicity of the “puff” va- 
riety. 

1 wouldn’t ask a publisher to vio- 
late his rate structure or to waive a 
short rate that is justly due. 

One of the first things I WOULD 
DO if I were an advertising mana- 
a good ad- 
after I 


ger would be to employ 
vertising agency and 
hired them I would consider them as 
consisting of something more than 
just eighty-five per cent bull and fif- 
teen per cent commission. I would 
want the advantage of the experience 
and brains of a good agency in the 
planning of campaigns, in the prepa- 
ration of copy, and in making mar- 


ket analyses. I would not, however, 


feel that the selection of a good 
agency relieved me of my responsibil- 
ity or gave me any reason to shirk 


the duties of my job as advertising 


manager. 
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hired a 


When | 


would have it understood that the ac- 


good agency, | 
count executive as well as the space 
department would be obligated to hear 
the story of publishers’ representatives 
and to give careful study to the mar- 
ket information supplied by them. This 
would also be a part of my job as the 
agency's boss. 

As an advertising manager, I would 
have a thorough appreciation of the 
fact that it was my job to buy and 
that I could not buy intelligently 
and to the best advantage of my com- 
pany without hearing, at first hand, 
the stories on all media covering every 
market in which I was interested. 
Moreover, I would ask for competitive 
solicitations because I would know that 
all things are relative and that it is 
only possible to be good or bad, big or 
little, through comparison. I would 
want the whole unvarnished story. 

If I were an advertising manager 
and was forced to cut my appropria- 
tion by twenty per cent or by any 
other amount, I would not, under any 
circurnstances, make a horizontal cut 
of twenty per cent in all the publi- 
cations with which I had contracts. 
Rather, I would study the economic 
conditions and potential sales possi- 
bilities applying to each market in 
which I was advertising. I would 
concentrate my appropriation, after 
making the cut, in the markets where 
I stood the best opportunity of do- 
ing business. It is surprising how 
many advertising managers fail to do 
this. It is so easy to cut everything 
twenty per cent. 

And every business paper in which 
I advertised would not carry the same 
advertisement. It may be a lot cheap- 
er from the standpoint of production 
costs and a lot easier for me and my 
agency to prepare one advertisement 
for everything, but I would not stand 


for it if I were an advertising man- 
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The surprise element of the N.I.A.A. 
Cleveland conference was an ex- 
change of ideas by masked speakers 
on the subjects "If | Were an 
Advertising Manager" and “If | 
Were a Publication Representative." 
The first subject was presented by 





—_— 





Dick Swinsky, vice-president, Gulf 
Publishing Company, New York, 
shown in regal costume in the lower 
view. The latter subject was bur. 
lesqued a la Charlie McCarthy by 
James O. Peck, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com. 
pany, and J. R. Hopkins, Chicago 
Belting Company, both of Chicago 


ager. My ads would have to be writ- 
ten to show my product as it applied 
to each market. And it would have 
to be copy designed to sell my prod- 
uct to each particular market. I would 
make it my business to know some- 





thing of the vernacular of each mar- | 
ket so that when I addressed adver- | 
tisements to a market, the copy would 
be natural. 

Here is one of the important things 
I would do if I were an advertising 
manager. I would be more than just 
a manager of my little coop in which 
media was selected, copy written, cuts 
and art work bought, etc. I would 
be a real part of the sales department. 
I would make myself competent to 
give advice to my sales manager on 
new markets, new products, redesign- 
ing of present products, the prepara- J 
tion of sales manuals, etc. 


are 


1 would spend from ten to fifteen 
per cent of my total appropriation, 
depending upon its size, for traveling 
expenses. There would be none of 
this business of staying at a desk, day 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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How the advertising man can work with the sales 





manager to develop an advertising program which is 
geared into a definite, practical, efficient sales plan 


Nepy@uUng the Aduertising Plan 


@ TOO FREQUENTLY forming ad- 
vertising plans consists of deciding 
what proportion of the appropriation 
will be spent for space advertising, di- 
rect mail, conventions, movies, dem- 


nstrations, samples and sample kits, 


nd one hundred and one other media. 


Then, going one step farther, we de- 
cide on what magazines and mailing 
lists we shall use and then worry about 
the number of conventions we shall 
not be able to stay out of. 

While these things, of course, are 
important, all of these decisions could 
be made properly and still our adver- 
tising appropriation could be very in- 
efhciently spent. One reason for the 
dificulty, I believe, is that too often 
we concentrate our thinking too much 
on the advertising plan in and of it- 
self. Many of our troubles are not 
lack of 


plans but difficulty in getting into 


fundamentally advertising 


operation definite, specific, and work- 
11 


able sales plans. My reason for say- 
ing this is that the advertising plan is 
only one part of the whole sales plan, 


and you 


can’t have an anywhere 
nearly efficient advertising plan unless 
the whole sales plan is definite, sound, 
and workable. 

Even a few years ago you could get 
practically all sales managers to agree 


But 


what did they call a sales plan? They 


academically to that principle. 


had salesmen assigned by customers or 
territories, discount schedules, product 
specialists to help on tough jobs, and 
the products listed in the salesman’s 


handbook. 
knew the important men in most of 


The sales manager himself 


the large customers’ organizations. He 
confidence that his product was 
he best on the market, and his sales- 
men were also the best in the field. 

an address before the 16th an- 


nference of the National Industrial 
ers Association, Cleveland, Sept. 


By BOYD W. BULLOCK 
Assistant Manager Publicity 
Department 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Therefore, when you said “Sales plan,” 
he said, “Sales plan?—Sure, we're all 


set to go after and get the business.” 





Now let’s analyze the situation for 
a moment. During the last twenty 
years we have gone through the great- 
est industrial expansion era the world 
has ever known. The idea of mech- 
anization took hold, and toa great ex- 
“filled orders” or “‘supplied 
A large part of the 


tent we 
the demand.” 
real “selling” we did was competitive 
selling—the demand having been built 
up by many conditions. Money for 
expansion was easy to get, and profits 
from the use of the equipment we 
sold were usable and our customers 
were out to get it. I don’t need to 
tell you the situation today, except to 
say that it is such that we will have 
to do some efficient marketing or it 
will cost us more to get a lot of busi- 
ness than the business will be worth. 

Next let’s consider our sales set-up. 
Our apparatus sales managers (as they 
should be, and probably as yours are 
too) are engineers first, salesmen and 
sales negotiators second, and _ third, 
particularly during times like these, 
accountants and budgeteers. They 
don’t have the time, inclination, or 
natural background to do the detailed 
analytical work required in the kind 
of sales planning I have in mind. A 
good advertising manager on the other 
hand, in order to do his job, should be 
an analyst and a strategist as well as 


a salesman. 
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Consequently we think it logical 
that much of the analytical work nec- 
essary for a good over-all sales and 
advertising plan should be done by the 
advertising manager. If not actually 
done by him he should inspire its be- 
ing done. We feel we must not only 


know the extent of the market and 
its location, but many of its character- 
istics. Also, we must follow the 
changes in its characteristics because 
in many cases they are very different 
one year from another. 

In order to be as sure as we can that 
we are working intelligently, we in- 
struct all of our men handling adver- 
tising to work from a sales plan; if 
necessary, to work up one themselves 
and sell it to the sales manager, of 
course as much as possible making the 
sales manager think it’s his own. We 
check this by making the advertising 
man describe the sales plan in detail 
we'll listen to, let 


before alone ap- 


prove his advertising plan. Of course, 


the way this actually works is that the 





Three General Electric Company advertising execu 
tives compare notes at Cleveland conference: Boy: 
W. Bullock, assistant manager, publicity Department 
C. D. Laidlow, Jr., Cleveland; and Robert L. Gibsor 


manager of industrial advertising, Schenectad 
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The social highlight of the N. |. A. A. 


Cleveland conference was the annual 


banquet and entertainment,*staged under direction of Entertainment Chair- 
man H. W. Fortey, The Warner & Swasey Company. This bird's-eye view of 


one of the tables is typical of the festivities. 


Starting in the lower left 


corner and going clockwise around the table are: Mrs. J. L. Beltz; R. Davison, 
New Jersey Zinc Company, New York; Mr. and Mrs. William E. McFee, 
American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, O.; Mrs. R. Davison; Milo E. 
Smith, Chicago Bridge & Iron Company; Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Bossart, Bailey 
Meter Company, Cleveland; Miss Jean Neely, Cleveland; W. D. Murphy, 
Sloan Valve Company, Chicago; Mrs. Milo E. Smith; and Francis O. Wyse, 


Bucyrus-Erie Company, South Milwaukee, N. |. A. A. past-president. 


In the 


upper right corner are J. L. Beltz, Thew Shovel Company, Lorain, O.; and 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis J. 


advertising man discusses the sales job 
with the sales manager, and together 
they decide on the information they 
need. Then our market research sec- 
tion lends the sales department a man 
to help that department get its data. 
Therefore, it is the sales department 
that makes the study and finds out the 
conditions, not the advertising depart- 
ment. 

The analysis of the sales situation 
will show us why customers buy our 
products and W hy some prospective 
customers do not. If the do’s and 
dont’s can be divided into classifica- 
tions such as industries or groups of 
individuals, such as engineers on the 
one hand and top executives on an- 
other, we have some indication as to 
where to exert our sales effort. 

The next step is to decide what part 
of this sales job can be done by direct 
selling and which by advertising. 

Next, we use the reasons which we 
find for the pros and cons to deter- 
mine the best way to capitalize on the 
favorable ones and to overcome the 
objections. Here again we make the 


decision as to what part of the job 
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Ott, Ohio 


Brass Company, Mansfield, O. 


can be done by salesmen and what 
parts can be accomplished by publicity 
media. 

We have found that such analyses 
carried into plans have materially 
changed some of our sales and other 
executives’ attitudes toward advertis- 
ing. The results have often changed 
the objective of an advertising cam- 
paign from one of only stressing the 
merits of a product, that is, that it 
will operate well and last a long time, 
to showing that the use of the prod- 
uct, because of the product’s reputa- 
tion, will increase the business of the 
customer. In other cases it has been 
found advantageous in the sale of a 
product to subordinate the mention of 
it in advertising to such an extent that 
it is barely mentioned, in favor of sell- 
ing an idea. This idea, of course, was 
one which, when sold, would result in 
many more sales of the product than 
the reiteration of the merits of the 
product to people who already knew 
them. 

Another part of the planning ac- 
tivity that is very important is the 
direct tie-in between the advertising 


stories by salesmen, the methods of in 
forming the salesmen of the program 


and the part that the salesmen are to 


play in tying in the sales promotion 
material with their own sales pres 
entations. 

Most industrial salesmen have a 
large number of items which they are 
supposed to sell, and a large numbe: 
of customers with whom they are sup 
posed to maintain good contact. We 
figured out one time that if one of 
our salesmen spent five minutes tell 
ing the sales story on each of the prod 
ucts that he is supposed to sell to each 
of the people with whom he is sup 
posed to maintain contact, it would 
take him 62'2 years, working eight 
hours a day, to make the rounds one 
time. 

It is obviously impossible for a sales 
man literally to tell everyone who he 


thinks should be about 


every one of his products and at the 


interested 


same time keep the good relationship 
that he is supposed to keep with his 
customers. He often finds himself, 
after he has passed the time of day and 
other friendly greetings with his cus- 
tomer, in the position that you and | 
find ourselves when a clerk in a store 
hauls out twenty suits of clothes from 
which we are to pick one. The sales- 
man doesn’t know which product to 
pick to start talking about. There- 
fore, the old gag about the salesman 
saying “You don’t want any motors 
today, do you?” is not so far wrong 
as we like to think it is when we 
laugh about it. 

Consequently, we try to so con- 
struct the advertising plan that it fur- 
nishes a salesman with a starting 
point, at least, for his sales story in 
the form of some kind of advertising 
material. This material, of course, 
takes the form of various kinds of 
publications, advertising reprints, sam- 
ples, photographs, filmslides, and any 
number of other devices. But merely 
making available the devices will not 
insure their use; therefore, a program 
of use must be planned. We find it 
also important that the program be 
planned before the publicity devices 
are produced in order that they will 
fit into the program, and what is also 
very important that they will fit the 
salesman’s natural method of working. 

This leads us to the point where the 
advertising program should be pre- 
pared. If the salesman is to use much 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Ginding the Facts 


So as to Make the Marketing Program Effective 


Twenty-one applications for marketing research — 
Locating sales weaknesses —Launching a new product 
— How to organize and conduct a fact-finding program 


@ TODAY, you can sell your goods 
n scores of ways. You have your 
choice of innumerable methods, dis- 
tributing channels, selling agencies and 
promotional instrumentalities. You 
can bring 1001 influences to bear on 
your marketing processes. The varia- 
tions that can be worked into a sales 
plan run into the hundreds. 

You can’t use all of these varia- 
tions. In fact, you can use but a 
small part of them. You should not 
use the same methods all the time. You 
should change your methods to suit 
varying conditions in the market, to 
conform to the current economic situ- 
ation, tO meet competition, etc. A 
marketing plan that is not in a con- 
tinuous process of change is likely 
soon to become out-of-date. 

Which of these methods should be 
used? How should they be used? 
Where should they be used? When 
should they be used? 

To find the answer to these ques- 
tions is the reason for most market 
studies. A present-day marketing set- 
up is likely to be a highly involved 
thing, composed of numerous factors. 
A selling program will not function 
properly unless the right factors are 
employed and in the right proportion, 
and unless all the factors are employed 
and in the right proportion, and un- 
less all the factors that are used are 
well coérdinated. Obviously, the ideal 
set-up seldom exists. But to the ex- 
tent that it does not exist will the 
marketing machinery be out of gear. 

From an address before the 16th an- 
nua nference of the National Industrial 


Advertisers Association, Cleveland, Sept 


21-2 


By JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 
Marketing Counsel 


GS. M. BASFORD COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Most of us are likely to exaggerate 
the importance of our part in carry- 
ing out the marketing program. If 
we are advertising men, we are in- 
clined to regard advertising as the 
whole show. If we are sales mana- 
gers, we are disposed to take all the 
glory of the company’s sales record. 
If we are salesmen, we look con- 
temptuously on all the brass hats in 
the home office. Likewise, production 
men, financial men, service men, ac- 
countants, order and shipping clerks 
and people in the other divisions of 
the company may over-estimate the 
value of their departments. 

Of course, they are important. 
Every one of them are vital links in 
the organization set-up, without which 
the enterprise could not function. But 
they are valuable only as they oper- 
ate as a unit. 

You cannot consider advertising 
apart from the advertiser’s other ac- 
At least it should not be so 

It is not fair to advertis- 


tivities. 
separated. 
ing. Too many things contribute to 
an advertiser’s success or failure to 
make it possible to lift advertising out 
of the marketing formula that he is 
using and to appraise its value by it- 
self. 

Advertising is only one of the meth- 
ods that is used to sell goods. It is 
difficult for it to be effective by itself. 
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It can only be effective as it is tied in 
properly with the whole marketing 
program. 

It is true that fact finding is used 
to get material for advertising but 
that is one of its least common uses. 
In our experience fact finding is used 
most frequently in these twenty-one 
ways: 

1. To find why some customer is 
buying much more than the average 
customer in his class. 

2. To find out why old customers, 
who have been buying about the same 
amount of the product for years, sud- 
denly begin to buy a great deal more 
of the product. Frequently, there is 
great significance in such a situation. 
It may mean that competitors have 
raised their prices or lowered their 
quality or are falling down in their 
service. It may mean that customers 
have found new ways of using the 
product. Or if customers are distrib- 
utors, it may be that they have found 
new markets or have developed meth- 
ods of selling more to old markets. 

3. To find why some salesmen are 
selling much more than the average 
salesman. Have they better territories 
or are their methods more effective? 
Why? Why can’t the other salesmen 
use these methods? 

4, To find why there is such dis- 
parity between the results obtained 
from different distributors. What do 
the good distributors do that the poor 
ones do not do? Why can’t the poor 
ones do what the good ones are doing? 

5. To find why there is such dis- 
parity between the results obtained 
from different parts of the country? 
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Canada was well represented at the N. |. A. A. 
Cleveland conference as may be seen by this group: 
Vincent R. Young, Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto chapter president and newly 
elected N. |. A. A. vice-president; G. A. Brace, 
Ferranti Electric, Ltd., Toronto; H. E. Paul, Cana- 
dian Line Materials, Ltd., Toronto; Frederic |. 
Lackens, Hayes Corporation, Michigan City, Ind.; 
T. S. Glover, (up) Russell T. Kelley, Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont.; Thomas W. Jacklin, Hugh C. Maclean Publish- 
ing Co., Toronto. The ladies in front are Mrs. Milo 
E. Smith, Chicago, and Mrs. Vincent R. Young 


Do the sales potentialities in the vari- 
ous sections justify these differences? 
If not what can be done to fill in the 
valleys in the sales map? 

6. To find why the results from 
different industries of about equal po- 
tentialities vary so much? Is the mar- 
keting plan to blame? Are the selling 
methods responsible? Has the adver- 
tising anything to do with the case? 

, J To find how to introduce a 
product. 

A. A new product to a new in- 
dustry. 

B. A new product to old indus- 
tries. 

C. An old product to industries 
to which previously it had 
not been sold. 

D. To add a new product to an 
old line. 

8. To find why certain big orders 
were lost or why good customers 
stopped buying. 

9. To get the data for the com- 
pilation of sales manuals, sales kits and 
other sales literature. 

10. To get the data for a sales 
compensation system. 

ll. To get 


about installations for use in adver- 


factual information 
tising Copy. 

12. To get the information need- 
ed for the establishment of a sales con- 
trol system. 

13, To get data for sales quotas. 

14, To get data for an inventory 


control system. 
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15. To get data for sales train- 
ing courses. 

16. To find if there is something 
wrong with the product or its design 
or its packaging or the units in which 
it is produced or the method of ship- 
ping. 

17. To find what items are un- 
profitable and to learn if they can be 
safely eliminated. 

18. To find what new products 
the markets may be demanding or 
what changes the markets may want 
in present products. 

19. To find out how a specific 
company is trending with respect to 
its industry and with respect to busi- 
ness as a whole. If it is slipping, find 
out why and ascertain what can be 
done to stop the trend. 

20. To find why a whole industry 
is slipping. 

21. To find how to adjust a busi- 


ness to economic and social changes. 


Checking the Sale Effort 


To determine why sales are unsat- 
isfactory is the objective of most of 
our fact finding jobs. Our assign- 
ment may be to ascertain why sales 
are falling off, why sales are not in- 
creasing as they should, why profits 
are not up to expectations or to dis- 
cover the cause of dissatisfaction with 
sales results, whatever it may be. 

In the majority of cases, we find 
the source of trouble is a maladjust- 
ment in the various functions and ac- 
tivities of the business. Seldom is there 
anything seriously wrong. In most in- 
stances, better coérdination cures the 
difficulty. 
on some effort and not enough on 


Too much emphasis is put 
other. Or the different promotional 
efforts may be adequate in themselves, 
but they are not tied together well. 

A common finding is that there are 
not enough salesmen. Many industrial 
concerns are trying to cover too much 
territory with too few salesmen. Their 
selling efforts are spread too thin. The 
result is that the salesmen concentrate 
Seventy-five 
per cent of the market is virtually 


on the best prospects. 


neglected by the salesmen. 
We find 


ning errands and doing chores, in- 


many salesmen are run- 


stead of devoting their efforts exclu- 
sively to the only job which a sales- 
man should be doing, which of course 
is selling. In most lines a salesmen is 
not able to spend, at the very extreme, 
more than 600 hours a year in the 


presence of the actual buyer—the man 
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with the power to say “yes.” How 
important, then, is it that the sale 
man’s time not be wasted! 

We often find that 
have been made branch managers or 
divisional sales managers, and there- 
after devote most of their efforts to 
The customers they for- 


star salesm n 


office duties. 
merly served so brilliantly are turned 
over to cubs. A star salesman is about 
as rare as a royal flush. When one is 
found, he should be kept selling and 
not chained to a desk, answering home 
ofice memoranda. 

We find, in many of our studies, 
that salesmen are severely handicapped 
by the lack of good selling tools. They 
are not equipped with a physical pres- 
entation or with organized selling 
literature, or with a means of demon- 
strating or visualizing their product. 
They may come in empty-handed or 
with a brief case so stuffed with papers 
that they are never able to find what 
they want. The effectiveness of such 
a salesman is greatly reduced. 

We are finding all the time that 
salesman are not paid properly. They 
may be paid well, but the system un- 
der which they are compensated may 
contain no incentive. Money is not 
the only compensation that an am- 
bitious salesman would like to have. 
There are several other things that he 


Unless he 


gets them, he will not do his best. 


wants as badly as money. 


We find frequently that salesmen 
have not been properly trained. In 
some cases they were poorly selected 
in the first place. Men who would 
be stars in selling hardware stores are 
hired to call on the Henry Ford type 
of buyer. Men with no engineering 
training are asked to sell a_ highly 
technical product that only an engi- 
neer could present intelligently. Or 
engineers are engaged to put over a 
merchandising story which they do 
not understand or with which they 
are not in sympathy. 

We find that few companies make 
any attempt to learn why a few of 
their salesmen do so much better than 
On a staff 


of forty or fifty salesmen, there may 


the rest of their salesmei. 


be three or four exceptional producers, 
six or seven good salesmen, ten or 
twelve fair salesmen and the rest are 
What have 
these stars that the other men Jack? 
Can anything be done to get the other 
men to use the methods of the stars? 
Generally the stars don’t know why 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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How do Develop 
Basic Sales Ideas 


and Evaluate Copy 


Nine steps for formulating basic ideas around which 
effective advertising may be written—Thirteen points 
to use in analyzing agency-prepared advertising copy 


@ TO SELL a lipstick to a girl who 
wants to be beautiful in order to make 
sure of “getting her man” is, rela- 
tively speaking, “mashed potatoes and 
gravy.” 

But to advertise a piece of machin- 
ery or a steam hose or a chain hoist 
to the “dead pan” occupant of a pur- 
chasing agent’s chair must sometimes 
seem to you like trying to saw through 
: steel rail with a fingernail file. 

Your only path to a sale is through 
the profit appeal. You can interest 
this appeal in terms of news, speed, 
confidence, pride, comfort for em- 
ployes; but in the end you don’t make 
the sale unless your reader is con- 
vinced that he can make or save 
money. 

This imposes upon you a creative 
and interpretative job which taxes 
imagination and ingenuity to the limit. 

Because your audience is relatively 
small in numbers as compared with 
the general consumer audience, you 
must work with relatively small ad- 
vertising appropriations. These ap- 
propriations are sometimes not big 
enough to buy all the kind of adver- 
tising help your job demands if it is 
to be done right. The result is a 
tax upon your time which you can 
ll-afford to pay. 

My effort here will be to examine 
the possibilities of an approach to your 


job which may help you to solve some 


of these difficult problems, make your 


vork a little easier, and increase its 
fectiveness. 

Let’s take two typical situations and 
ork them out step by step. The first 


From an address before the 16th an- 
conference of the National Industrial 
ertisers Associatior Cleveland, Sept 


is the situation of the industrial ad- 
vertiser who prepares his own adver- 
tising. The second is the situation of 
the industrial advertiser whose adver- 
tising is prepared by an agency. 

I am going to assume that the ad- 
vertiser who prepares his own adver- 
tising has done a thorough research 
job; that he knows his market and its 
needs; that he knows the kind of men 
who influence the purchases of that 
market; that he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his competition; that 
he knows his product and what it 
will do. 

Let’s say you are this man, and you 
have sat down to find an idea for your 
next Campaign. 

If I am not greatly mistaken, you 
start by scratching your head. In 


politer language, you cudgel your 


brain for an idea. You are not satis- 
fied to base your case on the simple 
statement, “Make More Money by 
Using This Product.” That is a claim 
which will arouse skepticism and pre- 
vent ready acceptance. And, of 
course, it isn’t an idea—it is merely 
a thought. 

Now brain-cudgeling can produce 
a lot of thoughts, but its real idea- 
crop is generally pretty limited. | 
have spent hundreds of hours at it, 
and like the patient fisherman, ended 
most of my sessions with a headache 
and a few dead minnows in my creel. 

Is it possible to substitute for brain- 
cudgeling a process of methodical idea- 
search which will save time and pro- 
duce rich results? I believe it is. I’ve 
used it. I know other men who have 
used it. I believe anyone can use it 
with profit. It contains nine steps. I 


shall describe each step briefly. 
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By MARK WISEMAN 


Director 


THE LABORATORY FOR 
ADVERTISING ANALYSIS 
NEW YORK 


Here they are: 

1, Examine competitive advertis- 
ing and products. List the themes and 
appeals used in competitive advertis- 
ing. List the differences between 
your product and competing products. 

2. Analyze the attributes of your 
own product by listing every state- 
ment that can be made about it which 
by any stretch of the imagination 
would interest the purchasing agent, 
engineer or other factor involved in 
its purchase. Don’t be content with 
general statements—be specific and 
factual. 

3. Compare these statements 
about your own product with those 
contained in the advertising of your 
competitors, and cancel out of your 
own list the statements which are al- 
ready being used by competitors. If 
your product has real distinction, you 
will have some uncancelled statements 
left. 

4, Examine each of these remain- 
ing statements in the light of what 
you already know about your prospec- 
tive customers, and eliminate those 
which will carry little or no weight 
with your prospects. You now have 
left a small, but very precious pile of 
nuggets from which to fashion your 
advertising idea. 

5. Using each of these remaining 
statements as a basis, write at least 
twenty headlines embodying its points. 
If you have five statements, this will 
give you 100 possible headlines. 

Now actually these are not head- 
lines at all—I call them headlines be- 
cause it helps your imagination to 
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+ Jersey Zinc Co.; and Mrs. H. M. Pickett 


work if you put them into headline 
form. They are really practice steps 
for your mental legs. 

6. Now put yourself in the frame 
of mind of the prospective purchaser. 
Imagine yourself an engineer, factory 
superintendent, production manager 
or purchasing agent, and examine 
your headlines by asking yourself the 
question, “If I were an influential fac- 
tor in the Jones Manufacturing Com 
pany, which of these lines would nof 
interest me?” Cross out all of this 
type. 

7. To those that remain, apply the 
reverse test: “Which of these lines 
would interest me most?” Before you 
make your final choices, try them on 
other people in your organization— 
their comments will be helpful in clar- 
ifying your own thoughts. Now at 
last you are ready to start your real 
creative job. 

8. With a list before you of the 
lines that have survived your tests, 
concentrate your thinking on ideas. 
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Let me stop here for a moment to 
discuss the nature of an idea. An ad- 
vertising idea is a basic conception. 
It is so simple that it can usually be 
expressed in a phrase. It combines a 
basic theme, a definite appeal, a sug- 
gestion of benefits, and probably a 
characterization of the product. 
When the creator of the world’s 
most successful cigarette campaign 
discovered the phrase “Get a lift with 
a Camel,” he had an idea as well as 
a slogan and a headline. The basic 
theme of the idea is health. The ap- 
peal is to the desire to keep in good 
physical condition. The suggested 
benefit is more energy. While the 
product is not characterized, the 
reader is likely to know that the name 
“Camel” means cigarette. 
The idea that 


lifted the Plymouth car out of the 


Take another case: 


“also-ran” class was expressed in the 
phrase, “Look at all three.” The 
phrase implied that there were now 
three good low-priced cars instead of 
two, that the reader should compare 
them before deciding, and that the 
manufacturer would be willing to let 
the final decision rest with the reader. 

In the realm of industrial adver- 
tising, Goodrich gave birth to an idea 
with the conception of a series based 
upon unusual uses of rubber. The ad- 
vertisements in this series do not al- 
ways attempt to sell a specific prod- 
uct to a specific market. Their object 
is to establish in the reader’s mind a 
belief that Goodrich is the supreme 
authority in all fields where rubber 
can be advantageously used. But each 
advertisement tells a specific story, 
with headlines such as “Three Mil- 
lion Tons of Crash, Bang, Crunch!”; 
“It Makes Ink Run Uphill”; “Birth 
of a Battleship”; “Farm Relief —With 
Rubber.” 

In advertising its Four-Way Floor 
Plate, Inland Steel arrived at a basic 
idea with the phrase, “Falls are the 
greatest work hazard.” 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass, in selling 
glass wall brick, bases its campaign 
on a double appeal idea . . . “flood your 
factory with daylight—and save 
money on heating.” 

Compare these basic ideas with such 
relatively meaningless lines as ““When 
you build or modernize, specify 
Blank lighting equipment for best re- 
sults;” “Free running bearings, year 
“Modernizing makes 
money,” “Name your motor require- 


after year;” 


ments—we supply them.” 


Such lines are mere statements 
which contain no _interest-arousing 
thought. They are claims which 
dozens of other advertisers are mak- 
ing in very much the same terms. 

The problem in seeking an idea is 
therefore to find a distinctive basic 
conception of the benefits of your 
product as they relate to the needs of 
your market. Don’t be satisfied with 
anything less. Remember that your 
prospect doesn’t need your product— 
what he needs is the benefit it will 
bring him—the ultimate money-sav- 
ing or profit-making benefits which I 
call end-utilities. The function of 
your idea is to put an important and 
concrete self-interest thought into 
your reader’s mind. 

9, Once you have your basic idea, 
the next job is to find means of trans- 
lating it into terms which will make 
it interesting and clear to the reader. 
As tools, you have words, pictures, 
typography, and layout. There may 
be a dozen different effective ways of 
using these tools to convey the idea 
to the reader’s mind. There are no 
rules by which any way may be proved 
to be best, but there are certain prin- 
ciples which will help you to avoid in- 
effectual use of your tdols. 

These principles constitute the basis 
of advertising analysis, the use of 
which I now want to discuss in con- 
nection with the second situation I 
mentioned before: the situation of the 
advertiser whose advertising is pre- 
pared for him by his agency. 


Evaluating Agency Copy 
You are now in the position of 
A series of adver- 
tisements is being submitted to you 
by the creative group which you have 
engaged to produce it. You may have 
contributed—in fact you undoubtedly 
have contributed — your creative 


judge and jury. 


thinking to this group. Your prob- 
lem is to discover how effectively they 
have interpreted it in selling terms. 
How will you proceed? 

Not, I hope, by expressing your per- 
sonal opinions. The more personal and 
individualistic an opinion about an ad- 
vertisement is, the less reliable it is 
likely to be. The reason for this lies 
deep in human psychology. If you 
try to judge advertising material on 
a personal opinion basis, you are very 
much like the man who takes his dog 
out walking and meets another man 
with a dog on a leash. You take a 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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How to Coordinate Advertising with the Sales 


By DALE WYLIE 


Sales Promotion Manager 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. 
COMPANY, CLEVELAND 


@ PUBLICATION advertising is, of 
course, one powerful way in which to 
support the work of our salesmen. I 
assume that all of us take good ad- 
vertising and consistent advertising for 
granted. Further I assume that there 
is no dividing line or conflict between 
our advertising and our personal sell- 
ing—that both our copy and our oral 
sales messages tell the same story, and 
that both speak the language of the 
prospect. 

But support of the salesman does 
not end when the agency sends out 
space orders and the advertising ap- 
pears. 

As we see it, this support goes much 
farther, and takes many varied forms. 

I should like to give you some con- 
crete information on some of the 
things we are doing along these lines, 
in the hope that you may find an idea 
ov two which you can apply and use 
in your own business. 

At this point I think I should tell 
you, as a background for what fol- 
lows, that we manufacture various 
types and sizes of automatic coal sto- 
kers to fire boilers ranging up to 800 
horsepower. 

In addition, we make smaller sto- 
kers for home heating, but I will speak 
this afternoon only about our com- 
mercial and industrial business. 

Our distribution is through author- 
ized dealers, each holding exclusive 
sales rights in a definite territory. 

From an address before the 16th an- 
nual conference of the National Industrial 


Advertisers Association, Cleveland, Sept. 





These direct dealers are located 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. We also have distribution in 
numerous foreign countries. 

Our dealers are contacted by a staff 
of forty factory field representatives, 
but for the purpose of this discussion 
when I refer to salesmen I refer to the 
retail salesmen employed by the dealers. 


Coérdination of advertising and 
sales activities does not constitute a 
problem with us. It is almost auto- 
matic, due to the fact that our sales 
manager, his assistant, our industrial 
sales manager and myself, although 
each has his own individual duties, 
work practically as a unit on all plan- 
ning. Both sales and advertising mat- 
ters are covered at our staff meet- 
ings, so that everyone has a chance to 
submit his ideas. A sizeable percentage 
of my time is spent on sales work. 

Today the papers are filled with 
wars and rumors of wars. Military 
experts agree that regardless of techni- 
cal progress, the man on foot still con- 
stitutes the backbone of any fighting 
force. 
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Department's Activities 


The salesman is the infantryman in 
all sales organizations. Publication ad- 
vertising constitutes the artillery bar- 
rage and the air force. Advertising 
breaks down sales resistance, educates 
the prospects, builds good will and ac- 
ceptance for the product, opens office 
doors and pulls direct inquiries. 

That’s advertising’s job, and assum- 
ing that it is being well done, it is 
still the infantryman, Mr. Salesman, 
who is responsible for the signatures 
of buyers on purchase orders. 

Here are five things which a well 
supported modern infantryman re- 
ceives: 

1. Fighting equipment. 

2. Ammunition. 

3. Training. 

4. Inspiration, to keep up his 
morale. 

5. Rewards and recognition as a 
stimulant to good work. 

I would like to take each of these 
five items in turn, and show you what 
we are supplying, under these classifi- 
cations, to our salesmen, as the infan- 


trymen in our organization. First of 
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all, let us take up Fighting Equipment. 

We put particular stress on visual 
equipment for the salesman. With 
us, at least, the day is long past when 
a salesman could sell with only a cata- 
log and a sales talk to go with it, 
Buyers are rightfully skeptical. They 
want to know not only about the 
results that are claimed for a piece of 
our equipment, in terms of fuel sav- 
ings and production economies, but 
how it is engineered and built. This is 
particularly important where price 
competition is a factor, and where su- 
perior value must be prov ed, step by 
step. 

For this job, we consider visual sales 
equipment essential. In the very na- 
ture of things corporations or institu- 
tions buy nothing. Individual em- 
ployes do the buying for them, and 
ruling out purchases based on emotion, 
they reach their decisions and buy on 
the basis of the reputation of the 
product and the information supplied 
them by the salesman. 

The first piece of fighting equip- 
ment which we supply to the sales- 
man, and which he uses daily, is the 
Sales Pac. This is a leather-bound 
ring book divided into sections. 

The first section is tabbed “What 
Users Say” and contains letters from 
users telling of the results obtained, 
“before and atter” boile: test reports 
and photographs of actual installa 
tions. 

We attach particular importance to 
what we call “user-proof,” because our 
records show that a very large percent- 
ige of sales leads converted into sales 
are secured from satisfied owners. We 
have used many testimonials and “case 
histories” in our advertising, and our 
salesmen are urged to use the same sort 
of material. 

The next section is tabbed “Iron 
Fireman Literature,” and in this sec- 
tion the salesman carries a complete 
assortment of our current catalog and 
sales literature, which he can quickly 
reter to and show to his prospect. 

The following section is labeled 
“Working Papers” and in this section 
the salesman carries Survey Report 
Blanks and Order Blanks. 

In the next section, tabbed “The 
Day’s Work,” are Daily Time Organ- 
izer and Daily Contact Record cards. 
I will refer to these cards later. 

The last section is headed “‘Techni- 
cal Data” and includes a number of 
sheets of technical reference material 


for the salesman’s use. 
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Since our salesmen are selling not 


only stokers but automatic heat or 
power, we consider a thorough demon- 
stration of our automatic electric con- 
trol equipment an essential in every 
well planned sale. We supply our men 
with a control demonstrator case. It 
can be plugged into a light socket in 


the prospect’s office and the various 


controls demonstrated in actual oper- 
ation. 

We introduced this visual help two 
years ago, when we found that sales- 
men were prone to place too much of 
their emphasis on the stoker itself, and 
neglect, in their sales presentations, 
the electrical instruments which, after 
all, make a stoker automatic. This 
focuses the attention of the salesman, 
as well as the prospect, on the con- 
trols. It has proved to be a very valu- 
able selling tool. 

Another piece of visual selling 
equipment is a slide film projector and 
various films describing in detail the 
construction of our equipment and its 
operation. Any salesman who will 
use these films can tell a well arranged, 
complete and effective story, while, 
holding the undivided attention of a 
prospect or group of prospects. 

We also have available a natural 
color motion picture showing the op- 
eration of our Pneumatic Spreader sto- 
kers. This film includes considerable 
footage, in color, of the interior of an 
industrial boiler firebox with the sto- 
ker in operation. In addition to show- 
ings to prospects, we are continually 
receiving requests from engineering 
societies and engineering schools for 
showings of this film. 

Frequently our salesmen appear be- 
fore meetings of school boards, or 
boards of directors, where slide films 
cannot be used. Here large illustrated 
charts are frequently used. We have 
available two such sets of charts, one 
covering our commercial burners and 
another our heavy duty industrial 
burners. An interesting thing in con- 
nection with these charts is the meth- 
od we have worked out to show them 
quickly, without putting up a special 
stand or easel. Simply place an ordi- 
nary chair on a desk or table, hook 
the chart to the back of the chair 
and the presentation can start at once. 

In their sales presentations our 
salesmen stress the construction of our 
equipment, but we feel that such pres- 
entations can be greatly strengthened 
by equipping the salesmen with actual 
samples of parts used, so that the pros- 
pect can actually see and handle them. 
In designing our Parts Kit we have 
taken a leaf from the selling methods 
of the jeweler, and supply each part 
wrapped in black velvet, with a larger 
piece of velvet on which to display 
them. 

Another valuable visual sales tool is 
an actual industrial gear case or trans- 
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mission, cut away to show the gears, 
bearings and operating mechanism. 
[his is a heavy piece of equipment, 
ind naturally it is not used on every 
sale. But it is particularly valuable 
to our salesmen when they are face 
o face with the “I’m from Missouri” 
ype of buyer. 

Our selling plan follows a stand- 
ird formula which we have used for 
years. First the salesman gets the per- 
mission of the prospect to make a sur- 
vey of his heating or power plant, to 
see exactly what the situation is; 
whether our stoker equipment could be 
installed, what type and size of equip- 
ment and kind of installation would be 
needed (which determines the price), 
ind finally, what economies and other 
benefits could the prospect reasonably 
expect, following an installation. 

To help the salesman assemble the 





facts in such a survey we provide 


these four-page survey blanks. Follow- 


{ ing the survey the salesman comes 
H back to the prospect, with a written 
| report of his findings, plus his reasons, 
in writing, why this particular instal- 
lation would be a good investment 
from the buyer’s standpoint. This we 
' call a written presentation. To make 
| it uniform and businesslike in appear- 
ince, we supply covers, labels and the 
special blanks and sheets needed. 


[The salesman can obtain from our 
installation engineering department at 
the blueprint 


showing the way in which the equip- 


factory a complete 


ee 


ment is to be installed. We have a 
taff of draftsmen and engineers con- 
; tinually at work planning and laying 


out commercial and industrial instal- 
lations. 

We have on file tracings for tens of 
housands of installation drawings al- 
ready made by our engineers, and we 
recommend that salesmen carry an as- 
sortment of these blueprints and use 
them as a visual tool, in the early 
stages of the sale, to show prospects 
hat our installations, as well as our 
product, are engineered. 

\nother very important part of the 
ilesman’s equipment is sales literature, 
vhich we try to make as complete and 

tractive as possible. Here are our 
Pneu- 


Here 


| reprint trom our catalog in Sweet’s 


Commercial, Industrial, and 


matic Spreader stoker catalogs. 


Engineering Catalog and this is a re- 

of our catalog filed in Sweet’s 
Catalog. 
special Control Catalog. 


Here is a 
Here is a 
‘arger sales piece entitled “Can You 


irchitectural 
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A group of past-presidents at the N. |. A. A. Cleveland conference seem ex- 
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tremely pleased as Francis O. Wyse, Bucyrus-Erie Company (right), joins their 
ranks. From the left, Gregory H. Starbuck, Schenectady, N. Y.; William E. 
McFee, American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, O.; George H. Corey, 
Cleveland Twist Drill Company; Forrest U. Webster, Union Metal Mfg. Com- 
pany, Canton, O., and Mr. Wyse. Nine past-presidents attended the meeting 


Afford to Waste What Iron Fireman 
Users are Saving?” which contains 
much concrete data on the results ob- 
tained in actual installations. 

Here is a new piece—an illustrated 
Engineering Check List of mechanical 
and engineering features; and a new 
folder covering our Industrial Coal 
Flow models, which feed coal direct 
from the main bin or bunker to the 
boiler. 

For binding into written presenta- 
tions and for other uses, we have four- 
teen special folders, each covering ac- 
tual installations in a particular field, 
such as factories, dairies, greenhouses 
and schools and colleges. 

Sales Ammunition is the second item 
on our list of things supplied our 
salesmen. 

While we have likened our national 
advertising to a barrage laid down 
over the entire national market by the 
factory, we look on direct mail as a 
rifle in the hands of the salesman, 
and on the mailing pieces as the am- 
munition. With it an intensive series 
of sales messages can be aimed directly 
at selected prospects. 

Prior to 1930, we supplied folders 
to dealers for mailing to prospects lo- 
cally, but this plan, for various rea- 
sons, did not work. So for eight years 
we have operated a national factory 
direct mail service, for which a charge 
is made to dealers on a per name basis. 

So far as the salesman is concerned, 


this plan is simplicity itself. He just 
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gives the names of his prospects to his 
dealer, who puts them on our standard 
mailing list blanks and sends them to 
Cleveland. We take care of every- 
thing here; imprinting, addressing and 
mailing. 

For 1938, we have three campaigns; 
a four-piece campaign addressed to 
commercial prospects, a four-piece 
campaign to industrial prospects, and 
a six-piece campaign to Pneumatic 
Spreader industrial prospects. 

Our experience with direct mail is 
that it speeds up the selling process, 
by reducing the average number of 
sales calls required per sale. For our 
production department to increase its 
efficiency and thus save say $2 addi- 
tional per unit in manufacturing costs 
is no easy job. Yet $2, or several 
times that, can easily be wasted by 
inefhcient selling, thus more than off- 
setting production economies, so far 
as the purchaser is concerned. 

The third item on our list is Train- 
ing and Direction. No army, and no 
sales force, can operate at top efh- 
ciency without proper training and 
direction. 

Back in 1930 we wrote and issued 
manual and distributed 
But our difh- 


culty was to get the salesmen to read 


a training 
these to the salesmen. 


and study this manual. Too often ma- 
terial of this kind is glanced at and 
then laid aside. 
We decided that individual instruc- 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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Use of agency service releases the advertising man- 





ager from the burden of creative detail for more 
important tasks which cannot be done by outside help 


How and Why te Use an Agency 


@ AN ADVERTISING agency is 
simply a codperative enterprise main- 
tained for the common benefit of a 
group of advertisers called clients. An 
advertising agency is an expression of 
the economic principle of specializa- 
tion and the division of labor. Agen- 
cies exist because no single advertiser, 
with few and rare exceptions, can 
afford to create and maintain for him- 
self specialized facilities equal to those 
which a group of advertisers can main- 
tain by pooling their interests. 

In such pooled facilities, payment 
to the pool, or agency, is in propor- 
tion to the work done and services 
rendered to the employing interests, 
or clients. 

Historically and actually the com- 
mission principle of agency compensa- 
tion, which prevails almost universally 
in the fields of general advertising, has 
been maintained there because the 
owners of general media recognize 
that specialized facilities are necessary 
to the development of advertising, 
and to its effective use by advertisers. 
The general media owners have there- 
fore insured the maintenance of ade- 
quately skilled facilities by incorporat- 
ing the cost of providing them in the 
rate. Where the commission principle 
is in operation in the business paper 
field, the same reasons underlie its 
adoption and use. 

Illogical though the commission sys- 
tem may appear when measured by 
certain standards . .. and in face of 
the fact that the use of advertising 
agencies is not a universally accepted 
practice in the industrial field . . . it 
is worth pointing out that both the 





From an address before the 16th an- 
nual conference of the National Industrial 
+ a, Association, Cleveland, Sept. 
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President 


FULLER & SMITH & ROSS, Inc. 
CLEVELAND 


agency as an institution, and the com- 
mission system as a method of com- 
pensation, rest on solid economic facts; 
and neither could have reached its 
present stage of acceptance had an ac- 
ceptable substitute been able to in- 
crease efficiency, or show marked sav- 
ings in costs. 

Now unfortunately, the general ar- 
guments in favor of the advertising 
agency do not state the whole case 
when it comes to industrial advertis- 
ing. We know that some agencies 
have had shortcomings in their equip- 
ment to serve the industrial adver- 
tiser. Not all agencies have been 
interested in his special problems. A 
few agencies have allowed enthusiasm 
for certain types of advertising to 
influence their recommendations to 
the industrial advertiser. 

Latterly, however, there has been a 
marked increase in the interest of all 
agencies in the industrial advertising 
field. So many general agencies are 
now serving industrial advertisers with 
marked success that they may fairly 
claim to be as well equipped for the 
peculiar problems of an industrial ad- 
vertiser as they are for a general ad- 
vertiser. 

The standard arguments I have 
heard against the use of an advertising 
agency for industrial accounts are 
these: 

1. Many industrial accounts are 
too small to command the attention of 
competent agency personnel. 
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2. Industrial accounts are too tech- 
nical for an agency to understand. 

3. Agency viewpoints are preju- 
diced; they favor general publications 
as against business publications, be- 
cause of commissions, and because 
general copy is easier to prepare. 

4. The costs of agency service are 
too high. 

In examining these charges I can- 
not take on my shoulders the entire 
burden for all my brethren. I can 
only speak for that large body of 
agents who, like myself, are in this 
business because we really get some- 
thing more out of it than what comes 
in the pay envelope or the dividend 
check. 

It is unquestionably true that some 
industrial accounts are too small for 
large agencies; but that’s not as often 
the case as may commonly be sup- 
posed. The quite small advertiser can 
always find competent and conscien- 
tious small agencies. But the larger 
agencies are also genuinely interested 
in small accounts which fit their ex- 
perience. 

I know of several large agencies 
who have accounts in the industrial 
field from which the income (per ac- 
count) is as low as $2,500 to the 
agency. That’s only the equivalent 
of one moderate priced man if the ad- 
vertiser employed him; but within the 
agency it may mean part of the time, 
thought, and work of several higher 
priced and more able men. The se- 
cret of such relationships is that the 
account fits the agency and is oper- 
ated on a realistic definition by client 
and agency of the responsibilities 
which the agency shall assume. 

Small industrial advertisers often 
hesitate to do business with large agen- 












































cies because of an assumption that the 
large agency is so absorbed in its more 
important accounts that the small ad- 
vertiser will get only routine attention 
and service. This is no more true than 
an assumption that manufacturers fa- 
vor large customers to the disadvan- 
tage of small ones. There are many 
instances when a small account is ex- 
ceptionally attractive to a large 
agency because it fits particularly the 
experience of a man or group of men, 
part of whose time can be utilized to 
serve the small account conscientious- 
ly. The income, though not large, 
does not entail large expense to the 
agency; therefore, the small account 
makes its proper contribution to the 
agency’s net. In such cases, the small 
advertiser buys from the agency a 
character of service and a range of 
facilities that ordinarily might not be 
available to him. 


The argument that many industrial 
accounts are too technical for agen- 
cies to master may or may not be 
valid. It all depends on the agency’s 
interest and man power. An agency 
without equipment in a particular 
field, and with no particular desire to 
master that field, will obviously find 
it too technical. But the chief prob- 
lem of running an agency is to seek 
clients for whom you have genuine 
equipment; and then to keep your- 
self properly manned for the require- 
ments of the account. If an adver- 
tiser can recruit for himself a per- 
with the proper technical 
knowledge, an agency can do the same 
thing if it wants to. 

I have compared carefully a num- 
ber of industrial accounts served by 
agencies, with others not so served, 
and I cannot find that one group of 
accounts is any more or less technical 
in character than the other. Yet 
there are numerous instances where it 
is believed that the account is too tech- 
nical for an agency to serve success- 
fully, while at the same time other 
manufacturers in the same field are 
using agencies with much satisfaction. 
Chemical and process industry ac- 
counts are probably as technical as 
any, but I am told by McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company that a clear ma- 
jority of the advertisements in Chem- 
ical and Metallurgical Engineering are 
prepared by agencies. 

If agencies formerly handicapped 
their ability to serve industrial adver- 
tisers because of a leaning toward 
general publication advertising, I am 
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Here's a happy group at the N. |. A. A. conference, from the left: Mrs. E. B. 
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Bossart, Cleveland; Mrs. J. L. Beltz, Elyria, O.; John J. Bachner, Chicago 
Molded Products Corpn.; W. F. Crawford, The Edward Valve & Mfg. Co., East 
Chicago, Ind.; F. W. Yarline, Bodine Electric Co.; W. H. Evans, Evans Associ- 
ates, Inc.; Stuart G. Phillips, Dole Valve Co.; Howard F. Barrows, The Austin- 
Western Road Machinery Co.; and Julius S. Holl, Link-Belt Co., Chicago 





sure that handicap has almost com- 
pletely been overcome as the numerous 
attractive opportunities in industrial 
advertising have unfolded. 

Many agencies today give fully as 
much study to business papers and the 
techniques of business paper advertis- 
ing as they do to general media. If in 
instances they put advertisers in gen- 
eral media who previously have been 
extensive users of business papers ex- 
clusively, that is because the agency'‘s 
experience in advertising honestly dic- 
tates such action, and not because in- 
come considerations may favor it. 
Recognizing in advance that such a 
recommendation will most surely be 
attacked... and probably overthrown 
unless demonstrably sound . . . the 
conscientious agency takes such action 
only after careful consideration of all 
the available facts. 

I have operated an agency for some 
years, and I know the heads of many 
other agencies. I have never heard of 
media selections being made on the 
basis of what publications paid com- 
missions and what ones did not .. . 
or which class of publications yielded 
the greatest income to the agency .. . 
or which was the easiest to prepare 
copy for. We are guilty . . . I confess 
it with obvious reluctance .. . of ex- 
pecting to be paid for preparing adver- 
tising whether the selected publica- 
tions pay commissions or not; but this 
attitude, I assure you, is much less 
related to the hope of a profitable year 
than it is to the simple problem of 
staying in business and doing an ade- 
quate job for the advertiser. 

If it were true, as business paper pub- 
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lishers sometimes aver, that the agents 
favor general magazines, and if it were 
likewise true, as newspaper publishers 
often aver, that the agents favor the 
magazines, then the magazines should 
be in a marvelous position—but are 
they? Ask them, and they will tell 
you that one of the things that hurts 
them is the preference of the damned 
agencies for radio and for the nation- 
ally-circulated Sunday newspaper sup- 
plements. 

You can write it down that when 
everybody who has things to sell to an 
agency accuses the agency of preju- 
dice against him, then the agency is 
reasonably honest, and by such a 
standard the average agency today 
stands in a marvelous position of 
ethical integrity. 

“All right,” says the industrial ad- 
vertiser, “maybe these agency lads 
aren’t as black as they’re painted. 
Maybe we should consider using an 
agency. But oh, what I’ve heard 
about the costs of agency service!” 

Well, let’s dust off that grubby sub- 
ject... agency costs... and give it 
an airing. 

Advertisers usually come to agents 
for specialized services which they 
don’t have adequately represented in 
their own organizations or can’t get 
from the media owners. They want 
more from an agency than they are 
able to supply to themselves, and the 
compensation for what is delivered 
must be paid for in commissions add- 
ed to the costs of space and materials, 
or in flat fees. I hear little complaint 
of agency fees, but I do hear com- 
plaint of agency costs of preparation 
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and charges for advertising materials. 

I must admit that agencies as a 
class have not been as conscious of 
that side of their business as they 
should have been. 

That agency costs for advertising 
production are sometimes high is due 
partly to the agent’s love of good 
craftsmanship . . . partly to the con- 
ditions under which he buys . . . and 
partly to the fact that he himself 
is not the advertiser but is an agent. 

If you are an agent for me, and I 
ask you to buy me a couple of reserved 
seats at a football game, what will be 
your attitude if you really want to do 
a good job for me, and have had no 
definite instruction as to the price I 
will pay for tickets? Naturally your 
disposition is to get me the best seats 
you can. Even though you yourself 
might be contented with seats on the 
twenty yard line, you would rather 
get hell for buying better seats for 
me than accept seats that you feel 
might not be fully up to expectations. 

Approximately that attitude guides 
the advertising agent in the absence of 
specific understandings as to the pur- 
chase of materials. We never get fired 
for producing advertising that is too 
good for the purpose, although we 
have sometimes caught plenty of hell 
for the cost. We would have no 
alibi, however, if we accepted art 
work or engravings or printing that 
the advertiser considered inferior. Such 
service would impeach our professional 
judgment; and we hesitate to risk such 
impeachment. 

The fact that we are creative agents 
as well as purchasing agents sometimes 
modifies our judgments by purchasing 
agent standards. For as agents, we 
have to make good on promises, and 
attempt to perform within time limits 
that an advertiser might not impose 
on himself. As a consequence, we are 
tough on suppliers. 

We ask unreasonable things of 
them. We are sufficiently informed to 
know what they must do to make 
good. Those facts often make us rec- 
ognize the suppliers’ side when the 
bills come in. It makes us stand loyal 
to suppliers who deliver. 

Although advertising agents are not 
supposed to be entitled to sleep much 
anyway, I ask you to believe that they 
are losing a lot of sleep over this pro- 
duction cost problem. Asa group, we 
are finding that the answer to it lies 
in a more careful consideration of cost 
factors at the time that advertisements 
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Today's 
Opportunities 


“Tt is not the amount of credit that 
exists and it is not the amount of 
money that exists, it is how fast 
that credit and how fast that 
money moves that counts—AND it 
is the industrial advertising manager’s 
job to help accelerate that movement 
of money, and credit. Thus, at the 
present point in the business cycle, the 
industrial advertising manager’s job is 
more important than it has been for 
years, because increasing the speed of 
movement of both credit and money 
is vital to the very life of industry 
and presents one of the gravest prob- 
lems of the moment. Gentlemen, if 
you recognize the gravity of that 
problem, you cannot afford to over- 
look any activity which may help the 
profits of your company and which 
you feel yourself qualified to carry out 
or to help carry out... .” 

“In times gone by it may have been 
satisfactory for an advertising mana- 
ger to content himself with an out- 
look developed mainly by close and 
careful study of his own department. 
Today he cannot afford to satisfy him- 
self with a departmental outlook. He 
will find himself better off if he adopts 
a company outlook, if he spends extra 
energies and extra thought in the 
study and analysis of all phases of his 
company’s activities. He will find 
himself growing still larger in his 
work if he spends extra energy and 
extra thought upon studying the in- 
dustry in which he operates. But to- 
day, even that is not enough. The ad- 
vertising man who is going places un- 
der the conditions that exist today 
must go still further and spend that 
extra energy and extra thought upon 
the problems that beset general indus- 
try.”—Francis O. Wyse, advertising 
manager, Bucyrus-Erie Company, 
South Milwaukee, Wis., past president, 
N.LA.A. 





are submitted and in a more exact defi- 
nition of production cost standards be- 
fore expenditures are made. 

For example, one agency has origi- 
nated a practice with reference to pro- 
duction costs that has proved most 
beneficial. When a layout is present- 
ed, there is submitted a careful esti- 
mate of production costs, including 
the charges for art work of a grade, 
which the agency’s art director rec- 
ommends. With such figures before 
them, the agency’s account executives 
can judge whether the proposed ex- 
penditures are in keeping with the 
character and purpose of the job. Sim- 
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ilarly, the client is advised of the sor- 
did commercial details at the time he 
approves a piece of copy. If there 
are charges in for lettering, for in- 
stance, and lettering is felt to be un- 
necessary, that item can be eliminated 
before the art work is bought. If 
the agency proposes a $50 drawing, 
while $35 seems to the client all the 
job should stand, then a compromise 
can be effected by buying $35 art! 

This practice is particularly help- 
ful for industrial accounts where there 
are many individual advertisements 
and where production costs at best 
tend to bear a disproportionately high 
relationship to the rate for space. 

I have dealt with these criticisms 
of agencies as a prelude to the dis- 
cussion of a fundamental trend which 
I believe favors agency operation in 
industrial advertising to an increasing 
extent. That trend does not orig- 
inate with the agency or the advertis- 
ing department of the advertiser. It 
originates in certain aspects of indus- 
trial marketing itself. 

It was not long ago that pro- 
motional selling and the technique of 
modern merchandising were conspicu- 
ous by their absence from the indus- 
trial field. The buyer of industrial 
products was supposed to be without 
imagination. Contacts and knowledge 
of technical aspects of the product 
were the essentials of salesmanship. 
The problems of the dealer or user 
after he bought your product were 
up to him. 

Today, that situation is changing, 
and the same techniques of sales pro- 
motion, sales training, sales stimula- 
tion and user education that have 
reached high development in the con- 
sumer-goods fields are being rapidly 
adopted in the industrial field. 

In one large manufacturing organi- 
zation whose business I know well 
there is being established today a sales 
promotional structure comparable in 
size and importance to that long ex- 
istent in the specialty selling field. 

The advertising department is no 
longer concerned solely with the cre- 
ative aspects of direct mail, catalogs, 
exhibits, publicity, and publication ad- 
vertising. It is being called upon to 
plan promotional campaigns for all the 
classifications of its products. It is 
involved in the shaping of distribu- 
tion and marketing policies. It is 
asked to recommend on such subjects 
as stocks and discounts. It is called 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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With YOUR Railway Prospects and Customers 


O matter whether you sell to one branch or to several 
branches of the railway industry, one or more of 
the Simmons-Boardman departmental railway publica- 
tions enable you to select and reach without waste your 


particular railway audience. 


Because each of these publications is devoted to the inter- 
ests of one of the several branches of railway activity, 
they enable railway men to choose and read the papers 
devoted to their particular problems. That is why each 
publication has a specialized circulation of railway men 
who authorize, specify and influence purchases . . . men 
who turn, month after month, to the Simmons-Boardman 
railway publications as invaluable sources of up-to-date 


information. 


Thus these publications select for you by editorial appeal 
the specific group of railway men who specify and influ- 


All Publications A.B.C.-A.B.P. 


ence the purchases of your products . . . and your con- 
tinuous advertising is, in effect, just like having regular 
prearranged “appointments” with your railway prospects 


and customers. 


These “appointments,” in the form of vigorous month- 
after-month advertisements provide an outstanding means 
of gaining railway attention for your products, and will 
be increasingly important as improved traffic and earn- 
ings enable the railroads to increase their immediate pur- 
chases and to lay plans for larger future buying 


programs. 


A continuous advertising campaign in the Simmons- 
Boardman railway publications will keep your sales 
story prominently before the railway men who are inter- 
ested in the type of products you make, thereby paving 


the way for increased railway sales. 






Simmons-Boardman Publishing Corporation 


30 Church Street. New York, N. ¥. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
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Washington, D. C 


105 W. Adams Street, Chicago, Hl. 
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Z FROM SOUP TO NUTS 
19,227 READERS DEMAND THIS DIET 


INDUSTRIAL and ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY gives its readers 
everything from soup to nuts. Every issue is long enough, and planned well 
enough, to give every class of process industry buyer plenty of nourishment. 
Every article comes to grip with facts, and has the complete ingredients out of 
which every reader can get all the meat he needs to grow prosperous. What 
more can you, as an advertiser, askP 




















NO INDIGESTION 


We’ve heard that our magazine is loaded down with deadly facts and figures. 
It has the facts and it certainly has all the figures that a man needs to help him 
apply the information in our articles. It takes figures to compare the efficiency 
of two distillation processes. It takes graphs and charts to tell an engineer 
exactly how a new process or piece of equipment works. 





We are proud of our reputation for going “all the way” in presenting facts 
and figures. From our readers’ angle, we’re absolutely right. Last year, 17,906 
readers paid hard cash for the magazine . . . 87.5% voluntarily renewed their 
subscriptions. 3,559 new subscribers signed on this past 12 months, 

making a total of 19,227. This is not indigestion . . . it is 

reader response. This is the vital quality 
that makes advertising profitable. 





INDUSTRIAL AND bth yr ito endo 
e 
ENGINEERING CHEMISTRY cose: ‘ants 2 ne win 2 55 


332 West 42nd Street — New York, N. Y. soup t© peeve feat 
Advertising Bins Department meaty 
IRCULATIONS igsue- 


SPEAKING THE LANGUAGE OF THE PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
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Business Publications 
Distinguish Themselves 
@ ALTHOUGH the splendid editorial service 


which business publications are rendering to in- 
dustry has been acknowledged many times, the 
competition for publishing achievement con- 
ducted by INpusTRIAL MARKETING, with the 
cooperation of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, has focussed special attention 
on the extraordinary efforts these papers make 
to further the interests and welfare of the fields 
they serve. 

In approaching its huge task, the jury of 
awards first eliminated what it considered to 
be routine material, even though of high char- 
acter, which rightfully might be expected from 
any publication justifying its position, and then 
put the remaining lot to the test of six major 
check points. These points were: (1) impor- 
tance of the objective; (2) timeliness of the 
objective; (3) thoroughness of treatment in the 
series of articles, editorials, or campaign; (4) 
journalistic skill with which the subjects were 
treated; (5) uniqueness of the effort, either in 
the field in which it was made, or in the busi- 
ness paper field in general; and (6) demon- 
strated effectiveness of the series or campaign. 

Thus a yardstick for editorial measurement 
was set up for business paper publishing, a gauge 
which may form the nucleus of a standard for 
editors to shoot at—based on the thoughts of a 
very capable group of men of broad and suc- 
cessful experience in the industrial advertising 
field. Here, at least, is a suggestion to business 
paper publishers as to the character of editorial 
material which in the minds of advertising men 
will make their books outstanding and effective 
vehicles for their printed sales messages. 

The material entered in the competition for- 
cibly emphasized that business papers generally 
are definitely of higher character editorially 
than they are in appearance and typographical 
excellence. Many changes in format were made 
by entries in the third division, which either 
stopped short of effectiveness or swung into the 
sphere of circus technique. A better concep- 
tion of what constitutes good design and read- 
ability is needed in the business paper field, and 
with its application, the many publications 
which already are leaders editorially will be 
measurably more potent as well balanced adver- 
tising media. 

In submitting the report, the jury of awards 
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concluded as follows: 

“In all three classifications there was unan- 
imity among the members of the committee on 
the first three entries in each classification. The 
ranking of these three, however, was not, in 
many cases, unanimous, because it was very dif- 
ficult for the committee, and we think it would 
be similarly difficult for any other committee, 
to agree on the relative merit of such patently 
excellent work. 

“Although the work incident to making 
these awards took much more of our time than 
we had anticipated, we wish to express our ap- 
preciation for having been given the opportu- 
nity to serve on this jury. Although we believed 
before we began the work that we had a high 
appreciation of the excellence of our business 
papers, all of us came out of the meetings with 
an even greater enthusiasm for them than we 
had before.” 

INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is gratified with the 
splendid interest manifested in the establishment 
of this annual competition dedicated to making 
business papers more effective advertising me- 
diums. It extends its heartiest appreciation to 
the participants, to the jury which served so 
faithfully, and to the National Industrial Ad- 


vertisers Association for its cooperation. 


Advertising Men 
Know Good Copy 
@ JUDGING of the panels of members’ ad- 


vertising work at the Cleveland conference of 
the N.LA.A. by two groups of juries, one com- 
prised of men to whom such advertising is 
directed, the other of professional agency execu- 
tives, has done much to establish the authority 
of advertising agency men by the unexpected 
similarity in the decisions of the two groups. 

While the outcome of the judging was sur- 
prising, it should not have been. For it might 
reasonably and logically be expected that the 
type of copy which appeals to the man to whom 
it is addressed is the kind of copy the experi- 
enced and skilled advertising men would write 
from having contacted this man in the field to 
learn his problems in relation to the product to 
be advertised. It would be interesting and en- 
lightening to check back and see to what extent 
this was true. 

It will also be interesting to read what The 
Copy Chasers have to say about the winning 
campaigns next month in “O.K. As Inserted.” 
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Typical engraved tablet for first awards and framed certificate for honorable mentions which were presented last 
month to publishers of winning entries in "Industrial Marketing's" first annual competition for publishing achievement 


Winners in Business Publishing 
Competition Aunounced 


Nine publications receive recognition for outstanding 
service rendered their industries during the year 


@® AWARDS to winners in INbus- 
rRIAL MARKETING’S first annual com- 
petition for publishing achievement by 
business papers were announced last 
month as a feature on the program of 
the sixteenth annual conference of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation held at Cleveland Sept. 21-23. 
William E. McFee, director of copy 
and plans, American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, Ohio, past 
president of the N. I. A. A. and a 
member of the jury of -awards, an- 
nounced the judges’ selections and pre- 
sented the awards as follows: 


Classification No. 1 

First award in classification No. 1, 
for the best series of articles or edi- 
torials published during the twelve 
months ending August 1, went to 
American Builder and Building Age 
for its campaign “More House for the 
Money,” whose objective was to cor- 
rect false price-thinking as to present- 
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Winners of Awards in Competition for 
Publishing Achievement 
Classification No. 1 Honorable Mention: 
First Award: “Ameri- The Iron Age.” 

can Builder and Honorable Mention: 
Building Age. "The Cotton Trade 
Honorable Mention: Journal.” 
“The American 
Automobile” (Over- Classification No. 3 
seas Edition). First Award: “Cre- 
Honorable Mention: ative Footwear.” 
Pra trical Con- Honorable Mention: 
, “Packaging 
Classification No. 2 Parade.” 
First Award: “Auto- Honorable Mention: 
motive Industries.” ‘Metal Progress.” 




















day home building costs and values. 
Robert H. Morris, business manager 
of the publication, received the trophy. 


Honorable mentions in the first 
classification were won by The Ameri- 
can Automobile (Overseas Edition) 
for its editorial campaign to promote 
generally the use of motor vehicles 
abroad and to hold the foreign mar- 
ket for American suppliers; and by 
Electrical Contracting for its series of 
editorials and articles directed to the 
awakening of the electrical construc- 
tion industry to the importance of 
rewiring the buildings of America. 
John Abbink, president, Business Pub- 
lishers International Corporation, ac- 
cepted the framed certificate of award 
for the former and Mason Britton, 
vice-chairman, McGraw-Hill Publish- 
ing Company, for the latter. 


Classification No. 2 


In the second classification, for the 
best single editorial or article pub- 
lished during the 12-month period, the 
jury’s first award went to Automotive 
Industries for its article, “Car Sales 
Weakened by too Many Hypoder- 
mics?” by Arthur Fertig, published 
July 9, pointing out the readjustment 
problem faced by automobile manu- 
facturers in regard to stimulation of 
sales through instalment selling and 
some alternatives necessary if the in- 
dustry is to be stabilized. Herbert 
Hosking, editor of the publication, 
accepted the trophy. 

Honorable mentions in the second 
classification were awarded to The 
Iron Age for its article, “Stainless 
Steel,” by T. W. Lipert, in the May 
§ issue, which was written to give the 
industry exclusive information on the 
subject, boldly take a stand on cer- 
tain phases of metallurgy and chart- 
ing a possible future course the indus- 
try may pursue on many problems 
confronting it; and to The Cotton 
Trade Journal for its article, “Is There 
Need of a Definite Cotton Policy for 
the United States?” by Oscar Johnson, 
in the June 25 International Edition. 
Fritz J. Frank, president, The Iron 
Age, was present to accept the award 
for his publication. 


Classification No. 3 

The first award in the third classi- 
fication, for the greatest improvement 
made in format, typography or gen- 
eral appearance, was given to Creative 
Footwear, which the jury considered 
the best example of a clean-cut restyl- 
ing job among the entries in this divi- 
The trophy was accepted by 


sion. 
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Robert H. Morris, business manager, 
"American Builder and Building Age" 
right), receiving the first award tab- 
et in “Industrial Marketing's" com- 
petition for publishing achievement 
under classification No. |, for the 
best series of articles or general edi- 
torial campaign published during the 
twelve months preceding Aug. |. 
William E. McFee, American Rolling 
Mill Company, Middletown, O., a 
member of the jury of awards, made 
the presentations at the N. |. A. A. 
Cleveland conference, Sept. 21 


Albert W. Randle, Western advertis- 
ing manager. 

One honorable mention in the third 
classification went to Packaging Pa- 
rade, for a good job of restyling a 
publication in order to service its in- 
dustry more effectively. C. William 
Cleworth, publishing director, ac- 
cepted the award. The other honor- 
able mention in this division was 
awarded to Metal Progress in recogni- 
tion of the continuous refinement job 
done on an already outstanding for- 
mat. W. H. Eisenman, publisher, ac- 
cepted the framed certificate. 


The jury of awards comprised Wal- 
ther Buchen, president, The Buchen 
Company, agency, chairman; Julius S. 
Holl, advertising manager, Link-Belt 
Company; William A. Kittredge, di- 
rector of design and typography, R. R. 
Donnelley & Sons Company, printer; 
and H. A. Scribner, president, Russell 
T. Gray, Inc., agency, all of Chicago, 
and Mr. McFee. The judges picked 
the winners from 296 entries which 
were made by 148 publications repre- 
senting a wide diversity of business 
fields in both the United States and 
Canada. 

Preceding the presentation cere- 
monies, G. D. Crain, Jr., publisher, 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING, explained 
that the annual awards had been es- 
tablished by the publication and the 
competition conducted under the aus- 
pices of the National Industrial Ad- 
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vertisers Association in an effort to 
stimulate improvement of publica- 
tions editorially and physically in or- 
der to increase their effectiveness as 
advertising mediums. 

In rendering their report, the judges 
commented: “Although we believed 
before we began the work that we had 
a high appreciation of the excellence 
of our business papers, all of us came 
out of the meetings with an even 
greater enthusiasm for them than we 


had before.” 


Explains Campaign 

How American Builder and Build- 
ing Age promoted and capitalized on 
its prize-winning editorial campaign, 
“More House for the Money,” was re- 
vealed to the Chicago Business Papers 
Association at its September 26 meet- 
ing by Bernard L. Johnson, editor, and 
L. M. Forbes, promotion manager. 

The campaign was conceived to 
correct false price-thinking as to pres- 
ent-day home building costs and val- 
ues. It was merchandised to all fac- 
tors in the building industry and pre- 
pared in a manner to permit its use 
by them in their sales efforts. Pub- 
licity was received in newspapers 
throughout the country having a 
combined circulation of thirty million 
copies. 

As a result of the publication’s edu- 
cational program and to coOperate in 
the movement, the Producers’ Coun- 
cil, representing leading manufactur- 
ers of building products, commissioned 
J. Walter Thompson Company to pre- 
pare a seven-page newspaper campaign 
for use by local building interests. 

Under joint sponsorship and promo- 
tion by the Council and American 
Builder and Building Age, the cam- 
paign has already appeared in news- 
papers in 178 cities in 34 states, rep- 
resenting $249,000 in space costs. 
From additional requests received for 
the campaign, it is estimated that it 
will eventually have appeared in a 
minimum of 200 cities at a total space 
cost of $300,000. 

“The campaign was given to the 
building industry at a critical time 
when a great portion of it had been 
licked by the propaganda that build- 
ing costs were abnormally high,” Mr. 
Johnson explained. “The facts which 
were presented, however, gave build- 
ing interests a new approach to the 
situation and new sales ammunition 
which, when used with the newspaper 
campaign, definitely turned the build- 
ing trend in many communities.” 
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Out of 96 business publications en- 
tered in the Industrial Marketing Con- 
test for the best editorial campaign 
around a definite objective, the 
NIAA Jury selected Electrical Con- 
tracting as one of three award win- 
ners ... ‘for a series of editorials 
and articles directed to the awaken- 
ing of the electrical construction in- 
dustry to the importance of ade- 
quately rewiring the buildings of 
America." 
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It contains valuable statistics on the 
market served by Electrical Contracting. 
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I: you're interested in selling electrical 
products to the industrial market, we 
suggest that you measure the dollars- 
and-cents value of Electrical Contract- 
ing with these yardsticks: 


QUANTITY of Circulation 

16,500 copies monthly. Reaches 
Industrial Electrical Contractors and 
Electrical Men in Large Industrial 
Plants. 


QUALITY of Circulation 

Serving the field of electrical con- 
struction and maintenance for over 
37 years. Every reader an active 
buyer of electrical products. 


Such leadership builds "readership" 
. and assures attention for YOUR 
advertising in Electrical Contracting. 







A McGraw-Hill 
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ELECTRICAL CONTRACTING 


Publication 


330 W. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 
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McGRAW-HILL’S NEW 
EDITORIAL PROGRAM 


—what it means to Bayer 
Advertising Men! : : = 
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Public relations has become the most pressing problem facing businag  &™ 
and industry today. Beginning next month, therefore, the McGraw-Hill 
Publications are launching an organized program to supply the kere fun 


men in industry with concrete and specific methods for promoting! 


, , | campa 
better public relations. 
gue gel 
siness. 
What is Public Relations ? with the problems and experiences vertising men. First and foregfthange 
> 
Considerable confusion surrounds of 24 important and specific divi- most, it points the way to a greate ich ine 
this vital subject, hence this defi- sions of business and industry. concept of advertising,—that ad what h 
nition of public relations for a Thus we are able to present spe- vertising for sales is not enough{p3’ or 1 
company :— a oe ae aug é 
I - ; Clic, usable intormation. Each ot Company policies must not onl 
1. Improved relations between c's ae : 
the McGraw-Hill publications will pe well conceived but must be sollifhat do t 
that company and its em- weeent tte cwn aeidic relations 
ployees pom es I — eations to employees, to customers, this pro: 
—— rogram, tailored to fit the practi- . — . 
Improved relations between ie see ~ : communities. McGraw-Hill Pubbmitted 
. cal needs ot its ow dustry, anc . . . . _e 
that ec mpany and its pros- _— Ss own industry, an lications will provide advertising ore th: 


- upplying successf thods : 7 , + 
pects and customers. supplying successful methods and men with specific tools for tackling 


Improved relations between SUSSestons ready for practical 


this problem. 
that company and its com- use, based upon actual and suc- 


munity. cessful experiences. _ 
: Just more politics ? 


Why does McGraw-Hill sponsor What does the program mean Some will ask: “Is this just at 
this program? to advertising men? other campaign of political prope 349 \ 


The 140 editors of McGraw-Hill This new. public relations pro- ganda?” Not at all! McGraw a 


Publications are in close touch gram means many things to ad- Hill’s public relations program# 
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oficiency in technology and 
chandising is no longer ad- | 
wate either for a corporation 
an individual. The compa- 
»< and the individuals who 
achieving the greatest suc- 
today are those who are | 
» talented in the handling | 
of human relations with em- 

sloyees, customers, and com- 
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key re fundamental than politics. 
ing take no sides in any politi- 
Icampaign. It will present no 
gue generalities to whitewash 
siness. It will provide facts and 
mefechange successful experiences 
teqmich industry needs regardless 
ai™ what happens in November of 


ghap3s Or 1940 or 1944. 


iffhat do top executives say ? 


“Mis program has already been 
bBbmitted in preliminary form to 
h@ore than 400 top executives 
Ig 
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San 


and to labor leaders and govern- 


from Boston to Francisco 


mental officials. Unanimously, 
and enthusiastically, they have 
given their approval. Plans are 
already being made in scores of 
plants to put McGraw-Hill’s pub- 
lic relations material to use as 


soon as it appears. 


How does the program affect the 
McGraw-Hill Publications as 
media ? 


McGraw-Hill’s subscription lists 
are already at their all-time high. 
And now, as this new program is 
being prepared for the use of indus- 
try, even more key men are form- 
ing “the McGraw-Hill Habit.” 
What is equally important, read- 
ers of long standing will now be 
studying their McGraw-Hill pub- 
lications with even greater care. 
As the new public relations pro- 
gram swings into action, there 
will be more McGraw-Hill read- 
ers than ever before—studying 
and applying the pages of Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publications. 


Can the program affect billings ? 
The most important public rela- 
work of company is 


tions any 


selling. Advertising makes sales, 
and sales make jobs. With 1Io,- 
000,000 men unemployed, the ad- 
vertising man is in a position to 


point to the first step in any pub- 


ENTERPRISE 


PUBLICATIONS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


CLEVELAND e DETROIT 
ST. LOUIS ® WASHINGTON 





lic relations program—more ad- 
vertising to put more men back at 


work, as well as to restore profits. 


How can advertising managers 
use the program ? 


Many advertising managers are 
already planning to use the Mc- 
Graw-Hill program as a_ back- 
ground for their work. The new 
techniques of public relations will 
find their place in every activity 
of the advertising department— 
posters for bulletin boards, em- 
community 


ployee publications, 


programs, etc. Moreover, adver- 
tising managers will be called on 
to interpret the program to ex- 
ecutives, to fit its suggestions into 


company policies. 


A free booklet for advertising 
men 

In order that advertising men 
may be informed from the start, 
we have prepared a booklet en- 
titled, “Public Relations for In- 
dustry.” A copy will be sent on 


request. 





TEAR OUT AND 
MAIL TODAY 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
340 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of “Public 
Relations for Industry.” 
GE in ktavicavdeecdtetncesteceenne 
Firm 


ME. cdns obese bnbcnebasave bean 
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A Little More Quiet, Please 


We mentioned Allis-Chalmers’ new 
advertising in July, and said we liked 
it. It’s what we agency fellows call 
the “Getchell technique,” and it cer- 
tainly gets a sales message across with 
a wallop. Eight foot headlines hit 
home with “SAVE POWER, SPACE, 
TIME!”—“CUT WASTE”—“MAKE 
YOUR MACHINES BIG- 
GER MONEY MAKERS”—"“A NEW 
WAY TO BIG PROFITS”—and so 
on. They stop you, all right . . . stop 
you like a bat over the head with a 
Finnegan pin...and the copy carries 
right on, too, and shoots the sales 
story compactly, directly, and right 
to you. 

There’s no question that this is 
potent stuff, and that it will produce 
for Allis-Chalmers. There’s only one 
danger in it as an advertising tech- 
nique. Mark us well. . a lot of people 
are going to be copying it. And 
whether they have as much to say as 
Allis-Chalmers, or a lot less (which 
is the way it will turn out), there’s 
going to be Ned to pay when some 
poor fellow opens his favorite busi- 
ness paper, and the screaming begins. 


The Baldwin-Duckworth advertis- 
ing picture has possibilities. Appar- 
ently its campaign is in two parts, one 
a special job in small space in an ex- 
ecutive paper, the other, a kind of 
run-of-industry program. The latter is 
not particularly impressive, it just 
seems to be the sort of “not good, not 
bad” advertising our business papers 
are crowded with these days. If some- 
one would shoot off a firecracker of an 
idea under this stuff, it might really 
get hot. The nearest to something 
like that is talk of “lowest cost per 
foot of hole” in a petroleum field ad. 
Unless you want to put “Call the B-D 
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Power Transmission Advertising 


Potent and Punk . . . Stopper Headline 
Department . . . Art Gallery .. . Mr. Squish Speaks 
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Man” in that category. Our old eyes 
must be going back on us because 
somehow that line always looks like, 
“Call the BAD Man.” Now the ex- 
ecutive paper copy, square third pages, 
has a start towards getting somewhere 
with good, sharp reverse layouts, not 
over-crowded with pictures or type. 
Copy modestly plugs advantages of 
roller chain, but the whole setup looks 
like an expensive proposition, the kind 
of a copy job that has to go on week 
after week, month after month, to 
educate. There’s no real, two-fisted 
selling in it for B-D—we mean Bald- 
win-Duckworth. 

‘e’ve missed those lusty, colorful 
Boston Woven Hose inserts lately. 
That to us was BWH'’s great power of 
hitting with a big wallop. The sheer 
force of such impact, four-page, 
multi-color inserts is terrific, but it 
gives a company an advertising stand- 
ard to live up to. Current Boston 
Hose stuff is pretty much the same 








sort of copy they’d use in an inside 
spread of any of those inserts, but it’s 
funny how it doesn’t seem to have the 
same punch. One ad, in particular, on 
the “Rotocure Process” has a_ nice, 
straight-forward copy, too. Like to 
see it again in one of the inserts BWH 
is recognized for. 

Cleveland Worm & Gear advertis- 
ing seems to have been built to the 
same formula (or lack of formula) 
that most power transmission advertis- 
ing is built around. How any adver- 
tising man can build a sales message 
for a company without starting from 
an idea, we don’t know, but it’s being 
done every day. All this talk about 
“the finest product” and “our 26 
years in business” leaves us with chills. 
You might expect it if the president 
wrote the advertising—but a trained 
advertising man? 

We’re going in the corner and have 
a good cry, and you can blame the 
Dayton Rubber Company for it. Re- 
membering some of its advertising of 
a year or so ago, we were all set to 
dish out praise. Then we went through 
some current clippings. Something has 
happened somewhere. Dayton Rubber 
advertising today has swell pictures of 
boats in a storm, and forests of trees, 
and waterfalls in the mountains . 
and headlines like “Dauntless Tenac- 
ity,” and “Enduring Strength,” and 
“Stalwart” . . . oh! and a picture of 
a lighthouse labeled “Dependable.” 
Maybe we’re all wrong, but by chance 
we came across another ad of theirs 
that wasn’t anywhere near as pretty, 
illustrated with just some halftones, 
headed “‘ ‘Strikingly Different Travel 
Comfort in These New Cars!’ says 
Katy” that we thought was more like 
the old stuff. 

Here’s Dodge Manufacturing, and 
we're confused. Maybe it’s because 
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a revolution 
in technical 
publishing 









An issue literally carved from the solid 


A handbook of 75 power plant hookups 
photographed in 3 dimensions from actual 


models... 


A pictorial record of the evolution of plant 
arrangement from the simplest boiler engine 
combination to the most elaborate modern 


plant... 


A "road map" of design to guide operators 
and consultants straight to the best hookup 


for all or any part of their plants. 


That is POWER'S December number, timed 
to capitalize for you the nationwide interest in 
power plant improvement created by the 


New York Power Show and annual meeting of 
the A.S.M.E.... 


An exceptional opportunity to show the part 
your products play in translating sound hook- 
ups into money-saving plants. 

What this unusual issue can contribute to your 
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In a split second the camera cap- 
tures a full-page hookup in three 
dimensions for POWER'S December 
issue—one of seventy-five pictures 
that will show the evolution of power 
plants from the simplest to the 
mos: complex. 


power field selling is set forth fully in the 
booklet ''Modern as the World's Fair.'’ Write 


Or clip the coupon. 


for a copy. 





Write for Illustrated Book 
POWER 330 W. 42nd St., New York. N. Y. 


Your name 


Your addres: 




























LINK-BELT 


most Dodge layouts are so black, and 
jumbled up that we don’t know where 
to begin. Well, here’s a spread on an 
with three 
installations briefed in a 
panel. and hard for a 
copy man to go wrong on that one. 
But here’s about meeting 
every power transmission requirement 
that doesn’t say very much. This 
sales idea Dodge plugs, “The Right 
Drive for Every Job,” ought to have 
something behind it with a little guts. 
Surely there is a more startling and 
dramatic way to follow through on it 


installation at Celotex 
additional 
Safe ground, 


another 


than a mess of catalog pictures. As for 
the slogan, ““There Is Added Value in 
the Name Dod ge!” 


see our mill supply friends salaaming 


we can just 


to that one! 

Gates Rubber Company advertising 
is homely as mud, but we, simple souls, 
think it’s in there pitching. It sticks 
to its knitting, and keeps carrying on 
story told in 


with its “Concave Side” 


words and easy little diagrams. 
We'll give our first mention of 
the day to the man responsible 
for this advertising, Cloyd F. 
Woolley, Woolley & Hunter, 
Inc., Denver agency, a man who 
is smart enough to know you 
can’t go wrong when you keep 
it simple. 

It will be no great news to our 
readers when we say Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company has done one of the 
outstanding jobs (if not the most out- 
standing) on power transmission ad- 
vertising. For twenty years the GTM 
(Gendyent Technical Man) has been 
winning friends and influencing peo- 
ple for Goodyear, and the advertising 
has backed him up in noble style. 
We've just finished reading through 
ads like, “The 7-Year Belt Test”— 

} Times the Service’”—‘“How 2 Belts 
Sold 26” (a mill supply page)—‘‘The 
Belt-Breaking Marble Saw”—“A Tale 
of 26 Beaters”—"Case History of a 
Wicked Drive’—and a number of 
others of equal calibre. 
line to signature this is a competent, 
advertising job, handled by a 
craftsman. Mister McGraw, put 
the spotlight on Shafto Dene of 


From head- 


smart 
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Arthur Kudner, Inc., New York 
agency, and hold it there a good 

long time. 
Graton & Knight plugs an idea 
a money-making idea for its cus- 
tomers and prospects. “2% increased 
production, or your money back,” 
and it backs it up with case studies. 
That’s the important thing, and the 
rememberable thing about G & K ad- 
vertising, and that’s one of the right 
ways to make money with advertis- 
ing. Whitcomb’s illustrations are re- 
freshing in contrast to the great 
amount of poor artwork still conspic- 
uous in industrial advertising. G & K 
so far as we can check was one of the 
first manufacturers to stop selling 
belting, and to sell instead in- 
creased production. This year’s cam- 
paign, however, still needs something 
a pinch of salt, or a dash of tur- 


pentine. . .to really freshen it up a bit. 


Take a Deep Breath... 

Because we're not even half-way 
through our job. There is a whale 
of a lot of power transmission adver- 
tising, and a whale of a lot of money 
spent on it. And. . .from what we’ve 
seen so far...a whale of a lot of 
money wasted on it. But, on with 
the show. 

Link-Belt Company is one of the 


largest power transmission advertisers. 


Shows Why You Want 
V-Belts With the Patented 


THE CATES RUBBER COMPANY 
ae Prem tes 


2s 


= 
—s 
“Wit Cetin trees. Dadien 


GATES“, DRIVES 


You couldn’t miss an ad of that com- 
pany in an industrial magazine if you 
tried. That means, that like Lucky 
Strike or Camel, it automatically cre- 
ates a name familiarity, and brand ac- 
ceptance. That also means, however, 
that it is in a position where it can 
very easily fool itself into not getting 
all it should for its advertising dollars, 
With the volume of stuff it has to 
grind out, it is no wonder a good deal 
of it doesn’t ring the bell. We’re not 
making excuses, because it should have 
someone guarding the door of its ad- 
vertising production department who 
would refuse to let an ad go out that 
didn’t measure up to a certain stand- 
ard. It is for situations like this that 
Townsend & Townsend, and other ad- 
vertising evaluators have the most to 
offer. 

It so happens we have fourteen 
Link-Belt ads before us. Nine of them, 

feel, are mediocre. . .ads without 
much thought, sales power, or an idea 
behind them. Instead of razzing these, 
however, we'll talk about the five that 
look good. Here’s a spread, “ ‘Quick 
Changes’ are Its Specialty——Speed Con- 
trol with a Twist of the Wrist 
While Machine is in Operation.” 
That’s a headline with a story, and it 
needs only two paragraphs of copy 
following it to button up the case. 
The right hand page of the spread 
carries an installation picture (this is 
on the P.I.V. Gear, by the way) with 
a nice little column alongside of it list- 
ing the advantages of the P.I.V. Gear. 
That’s clean enough for us. 

Or, take a color page designed to 
get inquiries for a new data book. 
Headline makes the request that the 
reader send for the book, and more 
than half the page is given over to 
pictures of the volume, inside and out- 
side. That’s still the way to do it, 
although a lot of folks seem to have 
forgotten. 

And here’s an 
approach to mill supply dealers, “How 
to Put More Power Transmission 
Equipment Customers on Your 
Books.” Or, the directly competitive 
approach, “Even in FIRST COST 
Silent Chain Drives Are Often Lower 


intelligent, direct 
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than Belts.” Or, the simple, factual, 
descriptive product story, “A Posi- 
tive, quiet, flexible drive for fractional 
H.P. units Link-Belt 3/16” ‘Silent 
Chain’.” Well, five out of fourteen 
may be a good batting average to 
some, but it isn’t to us. Come on, 
Link-Belt, hire that gent to watch the 
production room door. 

Homely, crowded two-color pages 
are representative of Manhattan Rub- 
ber’s advertising .. pages in which 
practically every inch is utilized for 
a trade mark, or copy, or something. 
Yet despite that, this advertising 1s 
doing a workmanlike job. Many of 
the pages are strong case studies 
here are two excellent installation 
stories from paper mills __here’s one 
from a dredging company well sup- 
ported by a businesslike testimonial 
letter. These ads, on the whole, are 
stronger than the pages not using case 
studies with the exception of those 
stressing Manhattan’s “Condor Com- 
pensated” idea either in words or dia- 
grams. One of these pages in particu- 
lar, headed “Why Condor Compen- 
sated?”, does an unusually fine job of 
telling what’s behind Manhattan’s ex- 
clusive patented method of construc- 
tion in producing “The Belt with 
Equalized Ply Stresses.”” Someday some 
creative man will take this fine engi- 
neering material and develop some 
scintillating copy from it. It’s the 
starting point for some prize-winning 
stuff. 

We don’t believe any of the current 
Morse Chain advertising is as good as 
some of its material we praised last 
year. That doesn’t mean the current 
stuff is mediocre, for it isn’t. ._par- 
ticularly pages devoted to specific in- 
stallations such as “This Morse Chain 
Installation Doubled Machine Capac- 
ity,” and “This Morse Chain Installa- 
tion Costs Less, Saves Space.” Or 
another, treated in slightly different 
fashion, “Maybe we make our chains 
Too Well—Morse Drive Installed 
1912 Still Running.” And, of course, 
the Morse plug of “Teeth, Not Ten- 
sion” is still a honey. Some of the 
other ads we looked at were just so-so 

- one small-space baby stood out 
with its idea, “Prove the Morse Prin- 
ciple with Your Own Fingers!” and 
the copy was not bad. Then we ran 
across a couple of: what we call 
Morse’s “Out of the Night” pages, 
you know, face of man-lighting-ciga- 
rette shining out of a black-black 
background—cartoonist’s balloon 
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above his head—man says, “Certainly, 
Morse makes a Roller Chain, and is it 
a honey ..’.” Other ad shows indus- 
trial plant lit up at night—balloon 
says, ““ “Next Time, Install Morse Rol- 
ler Chains. They’re Better!’” The 
layouts are swell—startling and stop- 
ping. We don’t think any other part 
of these ads particularly effective with 
the exception of a little box labelled, 
“70% More Oil”—that has some guts 
the other stuff is blah. 


The best Philadelphia Gear Works 
ad we’ve seen for sometime gets right 
to the point and says, “More Oil 
Pumped—Less Power Used.” The 
poorest Philly Gear ad we’ve seen re- 
cently laid us right out in the aisle 
with “TODAY You Wouldn’t 
Think of Driving a Car So Obsolete 

” guess what the rest of the head 
was? And the illustration? Right! For 
years this Philly Gear advertising has 
been all over the lot, and we, for two 
people, regret it. This company is an 
old advertiser, and an organization 
that believes in advertising. Why then 
should so many of its ads look as 
though they were rushed through 
about fifteen minutes before closing 
time? Believe us, we aren’t going out 
of our way to be malicious, but copy 
like “Tough Jobs Need Tough Men” 
—and “Accuracy Counts”—all with 
too-too appropriate  illustrations— 
make us wince. 


Now, we'll lay our young necks fur- 
ther out on the line, and say that we 
feel the Power Transmission Council’s 
campaign is missing the boat. “Planned 
Power Transmission” may be all right, 
as far as it goes, but it has a long way 





to go before it becomes a genuine sales 
idea. The Council has a big promotion 
job to do, and it is questionable 
whether pages like “Planned Power 
Transmission Means Effective Power 
Utilization” are transmitting sufficient 
selling power from the source (which 
has a grand story) to the prospect. 
The Council, of all people, should have 
an outstanding story ..a story told 
with the strength and believability of 
Goodyear’s, for example. 

Reeves Pulley Company advertising 
is considerably above the average of 
the power transmission group. Its copy 
ranges from good case studies such 
as ““When ‘A Miss Is as Bad as a Mile’ ’ 
to straight selling ads like “Who De- 
cides How Fast Your Machines Must 
Run?” This page, incidentally, brings 
up an interesting point. A subhead 
states, “Builders of 1,300 different 
makes of machines believe the man 
on the job should have the advantage 
of accurate and positive REEVES Var- 
iable Speed adjustability.” The typi- 
cal advertiser would have said, “Blank 
Control used on 1,300 Different Makes 
of Machines,” and let it go at that. 
Read Mark Wiseman’s new book 
(plug) for more on this angle. There 
are other good Reeves approaches, too, 
like ““What’s New in Variable Speed 
Control.” Bill Irish will tell you that 
that will be read. After looking at 
a lot of this company’s space, we are 
convinced its advertising performance 
is consistently good, and that is a more 
difficult achievement than the creation 
of two or three “hooper-doopers” of 
ads. For that very honest reason 
we want to say, “Well done” to 
Howard C. Caldwell, president, 
Caldwell-Baker Company, Indi- 
anapolis agency. And keep it 
up. 

Republic Rubber’s advertising looks 
better than it reads. Layouts are sharp 
and clean—and uncrowded, but copy 
talks in generalities. Some pretty ob- 
vious analogies are drawn, especially 
in the mill supply publication space, 
once more emphasizing the fact that 
far too many advertisers fail to realize 
the value and importance of making 
its advertising to dealers and their 
salesmen do a specialized sales job. 
Let’s hope that one of these fine days 
they will learn to make proper use of 
dealer papers. (See A. Walter Seiler’s 
article, “The New Importance of 
Dealer Advertising,” IM, Nov. 1937, 


p- 13.) 
]. E. Rhoads & Sons look as though 
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MAUHEME 


Scores of letters, telegrams, phone calls and personnel contacts . . . revision 
after revision . . . acceptance or rejection . . . then careful attention to preserta- 
tion and layout . . . That's the typical routine between author and editor before 
an article is suitable for publication in MACHINE DESIGN. 


To get every article in its best form for our 30,000 design engineers and 
executive readership requires all the thought we can command. 


Also necessary is careful planning. Maintenance of balance is essential in 
editorial structure of MACHINE DESIGN in order that the complete field of parts, 
materials, methods and finishes as they apply to design of machinery may be thor- 
oughly covered. That's why our editors are always looking months into the future 

. why they instantly are alert to new applications of parts, new processes and 
materials. 


Recognizing the results of long-range planning on the part of our editors, who 
are themselves engineers, our readers accept every issue of MACHINE DESIGN 
for what it is—the one medium whose editorial content, distribution and readership 
are concerned alone with the design and redesign of machinery. 


For complete coverage, penetration and intense reader interest in the ma- 
chinery manufacturing industry, with Readership in the Right Places, use . . . 


MAGHINE DESIGN 


A Penton Publication 
Penton Building 
CHICAGO: Peoples Gas Bldg. CLEVELAND 220 Broadway. NEW YORK 
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A Million Miler 


AROUND THE PULLEYS ! 


- 


for the moment they’re going to have 
something to say, but they don’t live 
up to their promise. The “5 Rhoads 
Tannate Economy Factors” ought to 
mean something, but they turn out to 
be mostly words that might be used 
for anyone’s brand of belting. And as 
for the slogan in the name slug, 
“Lower Costs Per Unit of Production” 
that sounds mighty, mighty familiar. 
Still, Rhoads mean 
something with a few honest-to-good- 


could make it 


ness histories of actual installations. 
There’s a lot of stuff crowded into 
Rockwood Mfg. Company pages, and 
it seems to us that they could be 
lightened up, and cleaned up, and still 
Perhaps tell that 


story even more effectively. Many of 


tell as good a story. 


Rockwood’s pages feature successful 
installation stories, and as we've said 
several times in these pages, it’s pretty 
hard to go wrong with such data be- 
hind you. Then, too, we like the trial 
offer it features in one of the pages. 
“Rockwood’s Trial Drive Offer,” it’s 
headed, and offers “Rockwood engi- 
neers will supply a complete drive for 
any accredited company to try out— 
for any reasonable period AND LET 
THE USER BE THE SOLE JUDGE 
WHETHER IT GIVES SATISFAC- 
TORY OPERATION.” How has that 
worked out, Rockwood? Well enough 
to use more frequently? 

United States Rubber Company 
shows the dramatic ability in some of 
its advertising that most power trans- 
mission people lack. One page, in par- 
ticular, illustrates this point well. It’s 
the pagg, “A Million Miles Around the 
Pulleys!”, and all it represents is an 
exciting, interesting way to tell a serv- 
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NEW FEEDWATER CONDITIONER 
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ice story. It merely remembers that 
men in industry are human, too, and 
while they may buy with their brains, 
their aroused 
through the dramatic, or out-of -the- 
ordinary. U. S. has a booklet it con- 
sistently plugs that sounds interesting 
and out-of-the-ordinary, too. It’s 
called ““An Album of Familiar Belts,” 
and gives case histories, problems, ap- 
plications U. S. belts at work and 
in the making. On the strength of 
these two things alone, we're 
willing to give Vernon Welsh of 
Campbell-Ewald Company, 
New York agency, honorable 
mention. 

... and Still More 

Power Transmission Customers 


interest is usually 


Ajax Flexible Coupling—only found 
one ad, that using the wornout print- 
er’s trick of tying the product up with 
Remember? 

American Engineering — “Hele- 
Shaw Fluid Power hangs on like a Bull 
Pup.” We didn’t read any further. 
They might have a good story, too. 

American Pulley—one page on cat- 
alogs, very simple, very practical. An- 
other—‘“ ‘Americans’ The Recognized 
World Standard in Power Transmis- 
sion.” Who says so? 

Beloit Iron—found a page on heavy 
duty hypoid gear drive which con- 
tained seven terse lines of worthy 
product description. Good enough to 
make us forget the line, “The Beloit 
Way Is the Modern Way.” 

Bartlett Hayward—if copy was as 
good as the layouts, we’d have some- 
thing. 

Boston Gear—good, practical stuff, 
especially the catalog insert earlier this 


life insurance. 











year, and pages on stocks and distrib- 
utors. 

Chain Belt—has become famous for 
the “How to Handle It” pages, some 
of which have been excellent. he 
current stuff doesn’t seem to have as 
much meat. 

Clipper Belt Lacer—deserves a star 
any day in the week for our mutual 
friend, the good Colonel Clipper. 
Pages headed, “Sales Recipes by Col. 
Clipper” rate high, too. 

Diamond Chain—looks like most 
of the other transmission advertising. 
Sounds like it, too. 

Farrel-Birmingham—see above. 

Foote Bros.—ditto. 

Formica Insulation — fairly good, 
straight-forward, educational stuff on 
extra values of Formica gears, and 
with gear cutters listed. 

Graham Transmissions—came across 
one two-color announcement page 
which went right to work and tabu- 


lated “Important Additional Feat- 
ures.” Okay! 
Hewitt Rubber—all it seems to 


have is “O.C.” which appears to be 
the “B.O.” of transmission. That and 
some ads in the mill supply field with 
“Mike and Ike” pictures and Ike 
always giving the right answer, 
“Hewitt.” Also have a little line 
about the “Hewitt Profit Franchise” 
that might be made into something. 

Hydraulic Coupling—very impres- 
sive picture spread. Factual copy. 
Handled well. 

D. O. James—four page insert, all 
gold and pink and pretty. “50 Years 
of Gears,” it says on the front. In- 
side catalog cuts of different kinds of 
speed reducers. Back page, one short 
essay on experience. Well, maybe we 
can all afford to be extravagant on our 
fiftieth anniversary. 

Lewellen—the engineering details 
are valuable (if someone will read 
them )—dish them up more invitingly. 

Medart—just advertising! 

Ohio Gear—better by far than most 
of its gear cousins. Some good case 
studies in half pages—where you don’t 
usually find them. 

Oilgear—the engineer’s approach, 
and, hence, sound. Could stand a little 
of the advertising man’s brightening 
up, however. 

Quaker City Rubber—among those 
present—but at least it uses a case 
study. 

Ramsey Chain—see Diamond, Foote 
Bros., et al. 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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tc AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


for Winning 


FIRST 


—for the best single article or editorial pub- 
lished during the 12 months ending August |, 
1938, in the annual competition conducted by 
"Industrial Marketing.” The judges: Messrs. 
Julius S. Holl, William E. McFee, Walther 
Buchen, Harvey A. Scribner and William A. 
Kittredge. 


AWARD 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES has 32,543 
readers in over 3,300 Automotive Plants. This 
penetration makes it the most valuable me- 
dium through which to approach these men 
who influence and actually do the buying in 


their industry. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, A Chilton Publication 


Chestnut and 56th Sts., 


@© Philadelphia, Pa. 
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= 
usy trio snapped just before Members Luncheon 
N. |. A. A. Cleveland conference: George F. 
hews, Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati; Richard P. 
ds, Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown; and 
E. Hohman, Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh 


| CONTINUED FROM Pace 26] 


Finding the Facts 


they are good. But by traveling with 
them for a few days and watching 
them perform, we are usually able to 
learn why they are such fine result 
getters. As a rule, we are able to pass 
on their methods to the other men. 
Seldom do the others become as good 
as the stars, but nearly always the 
eficiency of the entire staff is raised 
because of the study. 

We find that comparatively few 
concerns have adequate sales control 
systems. With proper control, a given 
number of salesmen can cover more 
territory, see more prospects and do a 
better all-around selling job than the 
same salesmen could do without a con- 
trol plan. I said before that many in- 
dustrial organizations haven’t enough 
salesmen. In certain cases, however, 
the right sort of control might enable 
these salesmen to do an adequate sell- 
ing job for their companies, without 
any increase in their numbers. 

A frequent finding of our studies 
is that salesmen are obliged to do work 
that should be done by advertising. 
The salesman’s job is to get sales. He 
has to do a certain amount of promo- 
tional and missionary work. But most 
of this work should be performed by 
advertising. It is advertising’s mis- 
sion to educate the market, to blaze 
trails, to break down resistance for the 
salesmen, to introduce the salesmen, 
their proposition and their company 
and to save their time. Advertising 
should pave the way for the salesmen 
and make their jobs easier. 

It is our experience that in alto- 
gether too many instances, salesmen 
are not properly backed up by adver- 
tising, or the advertising is not ade- 
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quately supported by the salesmen. 

Fact finding analyses often disclose 
that a company has a weak selling 
story or it is much the same story 
that competitors are using. There is 
nothing about the story to excite the 
prospect even to interest him. 

A condition of this sort can be gen- 
erally traced to the factory. Product 
improvement, better designing, more 
farsighted modernized 
packaging or even better production 
control will usually give the product 
points of differences which can be 
translated into the selling story. 


Launching a New Product 

After finding what is wrong with 
sales, the next largest number of fact- 
finding jobs have to do with introduc- 
ing new products. New products are 
brought out under a wide variety of 
conditions, ranging from the mere ad- 
dition to a line to the newly organized 
company going into a new type of 
business. The principal problem in- 
volved in the introduction of a new 
product is to know how to sell it. 


Fact-finding should be started be- 
fore the new product is designed. Ob- 
viously, it should be designed to meet 
the needs of the market for which it 
is intended. Ludicrous mistakes have 
been made where this is not done. 


engineering, 


Many companies assume that be- 
cause they know how to sell certain 
products or how to cater to certain 
markets, that they will know how to 
sell a new product or know how to 
cater to markets to which they have 
not been selling. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. Frequently, 
a new product must be sold in an en- 
tirely different way. It may be of- 
fered through new channels. Prob- 
ably different types of salesmen are 
demanded. It is likely that the buy- 
ing practices of the new markets are 
different from those to which the 
manufacturer has been catering. 


Unless the manufacturer thoroughly 
familiarizes himself with all these dif- 
ferences, valuable time will be lost 
and much money wasted in bringing 
out a new product. Fact-finding in 
advance will help to get the product 
into the markets quicker and greatly 
reduce the cost of its introduction. 


How a Fact-Finding Job 
Is Handled 

We gather our facts almost entirely 
through personal interviews. We use 
the journalistic method of interview- 
ing. That is we set out to get a 
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story or certain information. As a 
rule, we do not want categorical an- 
swers to questions. Seldom do we use 
set questions or questionnaires. We 
do make out elaborate questionnaires, 
plumbing every phase of the matter 
to be studied, at the outset of every 
job. Interviewers carry these ques- 
tionnaires in their pockets and refer 
to them frequently to make sure that 
the investigation is bringing in the de- 
sired information. But we do not 
spring these questionnaires on the per- 
sons interviewed. 

The interviewer has three main dif- 
ficulties to overcome: 


1. To keep the person that is being 
interviewed from showing off. 

2. To keep him from being scared. 

3. To get him to talk and after he 
is talking to talk frankly and hon- 
estly. 

A surprisingly large number of per- 
sons take advantage of an interview 
to show off. They will brag about 
the quality of the goods they buy. 
They smoke the highest priced cigar- 
ettes, wear only finest tailored clothes, 
belong to only the swankiest clubs, 
drive only Cadillacs and live in the 
swell-elegant section of town. It is 
almost impossible to get them to an- 
swer a question honestly. 

As exasperating is the fellow who 
gets scared when you tell him you 
would like to interview him. Any 
number of people do. They get stage 
fright when they are being inter- 
viewed and are not able to say any- 
thing of much importance. 


A third class refuses the interview 
and won’t talk no matter how hard 
you persist. Sometimes he is modest 
and claims to have nothing to say. Or 
he may take the stand that he does 
not care to give out confidential in- 
formation to every Tom, Dick and 
Harry that comes along. 

We handle all three classes alike. We 
don’t let them know that they are 
being interviewed. We never use the 
words, “interview,” “questionnaire,” 
“research” or any word as pretentious 
as these. We make our approach as 
casual as possible. Being casual is the 
secret of successful interviewing. Gen- 
erally, we start something like this: 
“I am trying to get a little informa- 
tion and wonder if you would mind 
giving it to me. [I'll take only a 
couple of minutes of your time.” 

That approach flatters a man. It 
assumes he has the information. We 
look harmless and apologetic. We ask 
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OLLOWING a straight line 

through specifying and purchas- 
ing offices of all industry, NEW 
EQUIPMENT DIGEST actually keeps 
its advertisers’ selling messages On 
Industry's Main Street. 


Not only does it develop inquiries 
and sales, but NEW EQUIPMENT 
DIGEST also locates new markets— 
shortcutting the long and usually ex- 
pensive process of locating new uses 
and applications for equipment, 
materials and methods. 


On Industry's Main Street as cov- 
ered by NEW EQUIPMENT DIGEST, 
there are over 44,000 different 
plants. Completely blanketing the 
buying and specifying executives of 
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these picked, highly rated concerns 
are 48,000 copies of NEW EQUIP- 
MENT DIGEST every month—in- 
cluding 4,000 copies that are used 
for penetration in the larger com- 
panies. 


If you are anxious to tap the pur- 
chasing power of Industry's Main 
Street, and at the same time back 
up your sales program with inquiry- 
getting advertising, use NEW 
EQUIPMENT DIGEST. 


A complete presentation of 
NED's coverage, rates and editorial 
structure is yours for the asking. 
Write today for your copy and 
place your products On Industry's 
Main Street. 


LLM 





Affiliated with the Penton Publishing Co. 


Penton Building 
CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO: Peoples Gas Bldg. 


220 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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lorge R. Huffman, advertising manager, R. G. 
fourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill., examines a direct mail 
ice on one of the display panels at the Cleveland 
nference, with Roy E. Mallen, his art and pro- 
ttion manager. 


Their panels won an award 


for only a couple of minutes. We al- 
ways do that even though we expect 
to take a couple of hours. Almost in- 
variably the person approached will 
say in substance. “Sure thing, what 
do you want to know?” 

Then we ask an innocent little 
question. Usually it can be answered 
with a “Yes” or “No.” Next we ask 
a question requiring a longer answer. 
As a rule, by the time the fifth or 
sixth question is asked the man will 
begin talking freely, especially if a 
subject near his heart has _ been 
touched, and it may not be necessary 
to ask any more questions, except to 
keep steering him into the channels 
that we are investigating. 

At the end of about fifteen minutes 
we apologize for having over-stayed 
our time. Usually, he will say, ““That’s 
all right, old man. This is a matter 
in which it happens that I am vitally 
interested and if you have the time, I 
would like to talk with you.” Very 
often we have to use our wits to ter- 
minate an interview, but rarely does 
the party we are talking to discover 
that he is being interviewed. 

In most cases before we leave, we 
tell the man why we are interested in 
the subject of the talk, but we never 
pretend to be doing any more than 
“gathering a little information.” Gen- 
erally the man does not find out that 
he is only one of many authorities be- 
ing called on. 

Often our clients do not allow us 
to disclose their identities. This is a 
handicap, but generally we are able to 
work out some means of getting the 
desired information, without showing 
our hand. 

On the majority of jobs, we are 
permitted to give the name of our 
principal. Even in these cases, 
though, we find it best to be casual. 
In some interviews, however, the peo- 
ple we are talking to turn out to be 
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so friendly and codperative that we 
let down our hair and let the inter- 
viewer in on the whole plot. 

In all interviews we are sympathetic 
toward our informers, never toward 
our clients. 

We rarely take notes during the in- 
terview, but once it is over we race to 
our car to get the highlights of the 
talk down on paper before we forget 
them. That evening the interviews 
secured during the day are written up 
in detail. 

What we are after, on most jobs, is 
the viewpoint of the market and its 
attitude toward our client and _ his 
business. In studies of this character, 
we are not attempting a statistical 
analysis of what the client has been 
accomplishing. Such an analysis would 
be of little significance, usually it 
would be nothing more than rattling 
dry bones. What we are after is not 
a record of what has been done, but 
an account of how the market feels 
toward what has been done. There is 
no better way to get such an account 
than in the off-guard, casual, non- 
chalant atmosphere in which our in- 
terviews are conducted. 

After the facts have been gathered 
and the consensus of the market has 
been obtained, only one-fifth of the 
job has been done. There are five 
parts to a market study: 

1. Getting the facts. 

2. Weighing the full significance 
of the facts. 

3. Facing the facts honestly and 
squarely and drawing up a plan to 
deal with them. 

4. Setting up machinery for car- 
rying out the plan. 

§. Establishing controls and super- 
vision to make sure that the machin- 
ery continues to work. 

Too many market studies stop after 
the facts have been gathered. Fact 
finding in itself may be of little value. 
What good are facts, regardless of 
how accurate or comprehensive they 
may be, if we refuse to face them and 
to do something about them? For 
some reason or another most of us 
will not face facts. It is a major weak- 
ness in many executives. Like the 
housewife who sweeps the dirt behind 
the door, we have facts bound into 
nice leather binders, put them into 
bookcases and then forget all about 
them. The best fact finding job in 
the world won’t benefit you unless 
you take some action to deal with its 
findings. 





Industrial 
expositions 








Oct. 8-15. National Dairy Show, Colum- 
bus, O. Lloyd Burlingham, Secretary, 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O. 


Oct. 10-14. National Safety Congress & 
Exposition, Chicago. 


Oct. 17-21. American Society of Metals, 
Twentieth National Metal Congress and 
Exposition, Statler Hotel, Detroit. 


Oct. 17-21. American Welding Society, 
Convention Hall, Detroit. M. M. Kelly, 
Sec., 33 W. 39th St., New York. 


Oct. 17-22. Dairy Industries Exposition, 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland 


Oct. 18-20. American Railway Bridge & 
Building Association — Bridge and 
Building Supply Men's Association, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. C. A. Lichty, 
Sec., 319 N. Waller Ave., Chicago. 


Oct. 18-21. U. §S. Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. Louis Pitcher, Exec. V.-P., 616 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Oct. 24-27. American Mining Congress, 
Western Division—Sth Annual Metal 
Mining Convention and Exposition, 
Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Julian D. Conover, Sec., 309 Munsey 
Bldg., Washington, D. C, 


Oct. 24-27. Paint Industries Show, Am- 
bassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Oct. 24-28. National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. W. J. Donald, Mng. Dir., 155 
E. 44th St., New York. 


Oct. 24-28. Twenty-third National Hotel 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 
York. Fred W. Payne, Manager, 221 
W. 57th St., New York. 


Oct. 25-27. Railway Electric Supply 
Manufacturers Association, Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago. John McC. Price, 
Sec., 600 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 


Oct. 31-Nov. 4. 20th Annual Beverage 
Exposition, American Bottlers of Car- 
bonated Beverages, Commerce Hall, 
New York. 

Nov. 1-4. National Association of Ice 
Industries, Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mount Taylor, Sec., 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

Nov. 9-16. Annual National Motor Truck 
Show, Commerce Hall, New York 

Nov. 11. National Automobile Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Nov. 13-17. Exhibit of U. S. Building & 
Loan League, Palmer House, Chicago 

Nov. 14-16. Institute of Radio Engineers, 
Radio Manufacturers Association, Saga 
more Hotel, Rochester, N. Y 

Dec. 5-10. Automotive Service Industries 
Show, Navy Pier, Chicago 

Dec. 5-10. 13th National Exposition of 
Power & Mechanical Engineering, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Jan. 16-18. Refrigeration and Air Condi- 
tioning Exhibit, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

March, 1938. The American Road Build- 
ers’ Association Convention and High- 
way Exhibit, San Francisco. 
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More LeBlond Advertising Technique 


@ CONTINUING the chatty, con- 
versational y “What 
Makes Main Street?” released last fall, 
R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Com- 


pany, Cincinnati, this summer used a 


theme set by 


new promotion piece prepared for 
them by their agency, Perry-Brown, 
Inc., called “Let’s Take a Vacation,” 
designed for direct mail. It was gen- 


erously illustrated with action photos, 
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built up many a resort, and then 
swung easily into a comparison of va- 
cation thrills with the thrill of lick- 
ing a knotty production problem back 
home in the factory by means of the 
production doubling LeBlond Ma- 
chine tools. 

The mailing piece was addressed 


early in the vacation season to busy 


executives about to depart for the 











For vacation 


annual summer respite. 
reading they were encouraged to send 
for LeBlond’s tradition shattering 
trilogy: “What Makes Main Street?” 
“Doubling Production Per Hour,” and 
“Seven Times Around Jericho.” In 
spite of the fact that demands had 
already run all of these books through 
two and three editions, the vacation 
folder pulled many more requests. 

The vacation folder was especially 
designed to keep LeBlond’s name be- 
fore executives responsible for pur- 
chasing heavy machinery. The fact 
that it did this—at a time when pro- 
duction problems are gladly forgotten 
—is shown by the numerous inquiries 
the folder produced. 

“Seven Times Around Jericho,” de- 
signed for distribution by LeBlond 
salesmen to prospects and customers, 
is another example of the lighter 
touch as a means of creating and hold- 
ing customer good will during a reces- 
sion period. This booklet, now in its 
second edition, has brought a deluge 
of requests for copies from manufac- 
turers in various lines who have spoken 
in high praise of its ingenuity of ap- 
proach to the selling of heavy ma- 
chinery. 


15,160 ADVERTISEMENTS 
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INQUIRIES—ORDERS 
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1929 
No. companies reporting..... 177 
Ratio adv. exp. to sales...... 2.32% 


Business paper space........ 46.00 
Publishers’ catalogs, directories ‘ 
Art work, engr. for 1 & 2.... 7.00 


Advertising to general public 
Publication space .....-.... 


Pe cs.  penesene 7. 
Other mediums .. ....... * 
Production expense for 4.. 
Own catalogs, product litera 
BOE idacecsaee avsesoen 9.00 
Direct mail and literature... .. 13.00 
Distribution and postage... -* 
i COUGUD cianece duane é 2.00 
Conventions, exhibits ....... 4.00 


Editorial publicity .......... ee 
Motion pictures, still films.... 1.00 


Administrative expense ..... 9.00 
Miscellaneous 2... .cccccccccs 9.00 
Traveling expense .......... Pn 


Market research ..........:. 


*Not inc'uded in these studies 


Sales expense in per cent of gross sales 


1938 N.I.A.A. Survey of Industrial Advertising Budgets 
: COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS SURVEYS 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN ADVERTISING AND SALES EXPENSE AND 
GROSS SALES. ALL COMPANIES, 1938 SURVEY 


Advertising expressed in per cent of sales 
Business expressed in per cent of plant capacity.50.0 59.0 77.0 88.0 67.0 


(Excluding advertising costs)............ 15.0 14.3 13.1 52.7 13.7 


1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
79 77 225 119 164 
2.79% 2.34% 2.50% 2.20% 2.78% 


DIVISION OF BUDGET IN PER CENT 


34.55 30.16 34.6 35.3 34.8 
1.90 3.20 3.6 4.1 3.1 
6.67 6.38 6.6 7.6 wa 

; we — 2.4 2.2 
on 1.33 2.5 .% 
.* 58 0.1 0.1 ,* 

9 09 0.5 0.4 = 

. 65 0.5 0 .% 
15.31 16.21 16.1 16.2 7.6 
14.10 14.02 12.7 11.8 1.8 
aa” a 2.6 1.9 re 
4.76 7.46 3.1 3.2 2.9 
3.50 6.06 3.7 3.8 3.9 
84 76 0.6 3.8 1.0 
92 1.41 0.6 0.7  . 
12.45 10.51 8.4 8.1 16.4 
5.00 3.46 3.0 2.9 a> 
” Ph 0.5 0.4 5 

* 0.3 0.1 an 


1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
TT 2.54 2.55 2.25 2.33 2.78 








The average 1937 budget was 19% above that of 1936 
The average 1938 budget was 10% below that of 1937 
The average 1938 budget was 7% above that of 1936 








Summary of a survey of 1938 industrial advertising budgets compiled by the 
National Industrial Advertisers Association (right column) showing a com- 


parison with the association's reports for the previous years. 


The com- 


plete report takes up nineteen pages and gives detailed information for 


ten classifications of — industrial 


equipment, 


materials and supplies. 


Copies of the survey are available at $2.00 per copy from N. I. A. A. 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 50] 


O. K. As Inserted 


Thermoid Rubber—two good case 
studies. Leaders like Thermoid, how- 
ever, need better treatment of such 
case studies as the use of such material 
becomes more widespread in transmis- 
sion advertising. 

Twin Dise Clutch—couldn’t stand 
many pages like “at 21 we feel rich.” 
How can it keep a straight face? As 
for the “Little Things Make a Big 
Difference” series—that’s swell for 
any one of a million products. 

Westinghouse—this company’s ad- 
Slowly, but 
growing. Pages like, ““Now Requires 
72 HP instead of 120 HP” are like 
meat on the table. Long way, though, 
until they match the calibre of a 
Goodyear (where they ought to be). 

Whitney Chain—see Diamond, Far- 
rel, Foote, Ramsey. 


vertising is improving. 
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T. B. Wood’s Sons—they make 
V-Belt drives in case you care. 


BOOST-OF-THE-MONTH 
—to Richard Sheehan, for the 
copy, and Loren Stone, for the 
visualization, both of Compton 
Advertising, Inc., New York, for 
their sane and versatile approach 
to an unusually tough copy prob- 
lem for Permutit Water Con- 
ditioning. Current page from 
power field reproduced _ this 
month, more details on cam- 
paign in an early column. 


BOO-OF-THE-MONTH—to We, 
Us, and Company... .in other words, 
Ye Copy Chasers, for not having yet 
discussed “Copy Evaluation.” With 
Townsend & Townsend still shooting 
off the fireworks, and Mark Wiseman 
at the N.I.A.A. conference it’s high 
time we got to arguing. Watch an 
early edition. 


THe Copy CHASERS. 
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Salaries of 
Advertising Managers 


@ THE estimated average salary of 
industrial advertising managers operat- 
ing with agency help is $5,000 per 
year, while those working without 
agencies draw $4,250, according to 
the N.IL.A.A. survey of 1938 indus- 
trial advertising budgets which has 
just been released to members. Copies 
of the nineteen-page detailed report 
are available to others at $2.00 per 
copy. 

This is the first time that salaries 
have been made a special part of the 
study. A summary of salary ranges 
is given as follows: 

Companies Companies 


with without 

agencies agencies 
Salary Group % % 
Less than $2,500.... 15 16 
$2,500 to $4,000.... 31 52 
$4,000 to $5,000.... 12 6 
$5,000 to $6,000.... 15 - 
$6,000 to $7,500.... 12 12 
Chuan BF. FO. < cies 15 10 


A tabulated summary of the adver- 
tising budget breakdown as covered 
by the current report and by those 
made for previous years appears in the 
adjoining columns. 





Dr. Meyer Succeeds Bregman 
As "Metal Industry" Editor 


Dr. Walter R. Meyer, associated with 
General Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., as chief metallurgist and electro- 
chemist since 1931, will became editor, 
Metal Industry, effective with the Novem 
ber issue. 

Adolph Bregman, editor of the publica- 
tion since 1919, has established his own 
office as a consultant in the metal products 
manufacturing and finishing industries. 
He will specialize on izdustrial problems, 
and development of products and markets. 


Carl Anderson Dies 


Carl J. H. Anderson, for several years 
art director in charge of design and print- 
ing, Hercules Powder Company, Wilming- 
ton, Del., died suddenly at his home Sept. 
17. Mr. Anderson was an authority on 
type and design and his work was re- 
flected in the outstanding advertising ma- 
terial produced by Hercules Powder. His 
last official duties included preparation ot 
Hercules panels of advertising which were 
displayed at the Cleveland Conference of 
the N.I.A.A. last month. 


Roger A. Poor Forms Angency 


Roger A. Poor has resigned as advertis- 
ing manager, Hygrade Lamp Division of 
Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, Salem, 
Mass., to establish his own advertising 
agency. Hygrade has retained him as 
advertising counselor. He had been with 
the company for eighteen years. 


Acme Appoints Stephan 


Acme Machinery Company, Cleveland, 
has appointed John C. Stephan Industrial 
Advertising to handle its account. Bust- 
ness papers will be used. This is the first 
time the fifty-six year old company has 
used agency service. 
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The Salesman 


tion was the answer, and LaSalle Ex- 
tension University prepared a special 
correspondence course for us, which 
forms the basis of our present training 
program. The salesman himself in- 
vests a nominal tuition fee in this 
course, and this fact alone tends to 
make him study. There are the five 
textbooks used in this training course. 

We do not stop at this individual 
instruction, because training is a con- 
tinuous process. We supply dealers 
and sales managers with a “Group 
Leaders Manual” which contains ad- 
vanced material, based on the Iron 
Fireman-La Salle course, for ten eve- 
ning sales meetings. 

Our factory field men also conduct 
sales training meetings during their 
calls on dealers, and this is supple- 
mented by frequent sales training bul- 
letins sent out by the factory. 

To promote better direction and 


management of salesmen we have 
several items. 
Working in conjunction with 


Tradeways, Inc., we prepared a book, 
“Volume and Profits,” which is an 
operating manual for our dealers. In 
it are several chapters on hiring, train- 
ing and efficiently operating a retail 
sales force. 


To help systematize the sales- 
man’s work we supply prospect 
cards. These tie in with our sales 


training and selling plan and show at 
a glance the exact stage of the sale. 

On one side of this card is a “Daily 
Time Organizer” or salesman’s ap- 
pointment record. On the other side 
is a “Daily Contact Record,” on which 
the salesman lists each call and its 
purpose. This constitutes his daily 
report to his sales manager. 

A metal record chest is provided so 
that the salesman can have at home, 
or with him in his car, the papers on 
each sale on which he is working. 

To enable the dealer or sales mana- 
ger to see at a glance the exact status 
of each sale on which his salesmen are 
working, we supply Sales Control 
All jobs are listed 
on the sheets, with columns for enter- 
ing the progress of the sale. 

The next item on our list is Inspira- 
tion, to keep up the salesman’s morale. 
This is of course primarily the job of 
the local dealer or sales manager, but 
our sales conventions, attended by 


Sheets and covers. 


dealers and their salesmen, constitute 
one major factory activity. In the 
early spring we hold rather elaborate 
two-day conventions in five cities: 
Cleveland, New York, Atlanta, Chi- 
cago, and Minneapolis. In August of 
every year we hold a larger number of 
one-day meetings. This August we 
held a total of thirteen of these meet- 
ings, which included key cities rang- 
ing geographically from Philadelphia 
to Portland, Oregon, and from To- 
ronto to Atlanta. 

We are thorough believers in show- 
manship as applied to conventions, and 



















are turning more and more to drama- 
tized skits to put across our points. At 
our conventions our advertising is 
mechanized, our products and our 
sales and dealer help equipment are 
displayed, and a tremendous amount 
of enthusiasm is generated. We con- 
sider these conventions an _ essential 
part of our year’s program. 

Another method of giving inspiration 
and instruction to our entire sales or- 
ganization is through our house organ, 
the “Iron Fireman Magazine.” This 
has been published every month for 
the past eleven years, and we now have 
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PLANT NEEDS. 





MEMBER 
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MORE COVERAGE OF 


461 EIGHTH AVE. 





WHERE 51.857 ACTIVE OPERATING MEN 
IN THE LARGER PLANTS IN ALL INDUSTRIES 
LOOK FOR CURRENT AND FUTURE 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 





RESULT OF IEN’S UNIQUE AND EXCLUSIVE 
“LOOK FOR” TYPE OF READER USEAGE IS RESULTS 


FOR ADVERTISERS FROM STANDARD SIZE UNITS OF 
SPACE COSTING ONLY $79 TO $85 PER ISSUE. 


ADVERTISING ACTION THAN IS AVAILABLE IN ANY 
OTHER PUBLICATION OF SIMILAR CIRCULATION 
PROOF? MORE THAN 350 ADVERTISERS IN OCTOBER 
DETAILS? WRITE FOR “THE IEN PLAN.” 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 


THOMAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDUSTRY AND MORE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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There should be no better way to announce the opening of Inland Steel Com- 
pany’'s new forty-four-inch strip mill than to use an all-steel letterhead, thought 
Keith J. Evans, sales promotion manager, so he had a letter from President P. D. 
Block lithographed on the product of the new mill and sent them to 5,000 
executives of steel-using companies. Hundreds of acknowledgments were 
received complimenting Inland on this unusual mailing and sampling. Clark Mfg. 
Company, Rockford, Ill., cut stock from large sheets and did the lithographing 


a circulation of about 5,000 copies. 
Some issues run four pages and other 
issues, eight. 

The fifth and last item on my list 
is Reward and Recognition, as a stim- 
ulant to good work. We have an hon- 
orary society for our sales force known 
Membership re- 


quirements are the completion of the 


as the “Iron Men.” 


Iron Fireman-LaSalle training course 
and the sale of a certain quota of busi- 
ness during the preceding year. We 
also have a still more select honorary 
group known as the “Super Iron Men.” 
Their quota is double that of the Iron 
Men. Both Iron Men and Super Iron 
Men are given special lapel buttons, 
membership certificates, and are given 
special recognition at our spring con- 
ventions. Last year and the year pre- 
ceding we gave the Super Iron Men 
all-expense cruises to the West Indies. 

We also coéperate with our dealers in 
the cost of conducting local sales con- 
tests of various kinds to promote good 
healthy competition among the sales- 
men. Usually merchandise prizes are 
given in these contests. 

Our experience has been that sales- 
men do harder work and better work 
under the stimulus of an occasional 
contest. We believe that contests can 
be overdone, and that they should 
not be too frequent, or too elaborate. 
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Now just one final parting thought. 

We demand ‘that our advertising 
gives us coverage of our market. All 
our support of the salesmen is in vain 
unless he makes sufficient calls—unless 
he gets coverage of his prospects. All 
too frequently sales slumps which 
salesmen get into are due to the fact 
that they are making too few con- 
tacts; that new prospects are not be- 
ing constantly added to their list. 

A couple of years ago, a salesman 
was selling sewing machines in a little 
country town down south. 

This was one of those towns where 
they roll up the sidewalks at eight 
o'clock at night—where, if you listen 
hard you can hear the grass growing 
—where if four people get together on 
the street, a parade permit is needed. 

This salesman made such an out- 
standing record that the general sales 
manager invited him to come North 
to the national convention of the com- 
pany and tell the other salesmen just 
how he had sold such a volume of 
business. 

He had never made a speech in pub- 
lic; and the more he thought about it 
the more nervous he became. The 
city where he was to speak was a 
couple of hundred miles away, and 
just before he got on the train he had 
a happy idea. He bought himself a 


quart of corn liquor. He had ridden 
along only a few miles when he had a 
peculiar sinking feeling in the pit of 
his stomach, so he reached down, got 
out his bottle, and took a little nip. 
When this nervous feeling came back 
again, he repeated the process. In 
fact, he timed the whole thing so nice- 
ly that when he got off the train at his 
destination the bottle was entirely 
empty, his nervousness had disap- 
peared, and he was really in fine shape 
to make a speech. 

He went over to the hotel where 
the banquet was being held and was 
soon seated at the speakers’ table, 
along with the stuffed shirts from the 
factory. 

Now, as I have said, he was feeling 
just right when he arrived—every- 
thing calculated down to a nicety. 
Unfortunately, cocktails were served, 
and the second cocktail just pushed 
him over the edge, if you know what 
I mean. Soon he was called on for 
his talk. He got up like this and 
said: “See the people’—‘See the 
people.” 

See the people—that, gentlemen, is 
the one thing every successful sales- 
man must do. 





Unseld and Scott 
Advanced by B & H 


Robert H. Unseld, for four years man- 
ager of the personal equipment division, 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, has 
been appointed as- 
sistant advertising 
manager. In_ his 
new position, Mr. 
Unseld will super- 
vise special activi- 
ties of the advertis- 
ing department and 
continue his duties 
as associate editor 
of the company’s 
house publications 
“Filmo Topics” and 
“selling Filmo.” 

Roy F. Scott has 
been promoted to 
assistant manager 
of the sales department educational divi- 
sion, where he will continue his work of 
designing literature assisting institutions to 
make more effective use of motion pic 
tures and extend the work to educational 
and promotional selling fields. 





R. H. UNSELD 


Release Aluminum Movies 


Bureau of Mines, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, Washington, is releasing two 
new movies on aluminum produced by 
Aluminum Company of America. The 
titles of the reels are: “Aluminum from 
Mine to Metal” and “Aluminum Fabrica: 
tion Processes.” 


Wire Company Names Boydston 


D. P. Bovdston has been appointed 
manager of sales by Northwestern Steel 
& Wire Company, Sterling, III. 
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Agency Service 


upon to supply quota plans for sales- 
men, for jobbers, for dealers. It must 
think up themes for promotional cam- 
paigns that involve sales contests, sales 
training, and dealer education. It 
must keep constantly informed on the 
attitudes of users. 

Today, that advertising department 

and I believe this will be in- 
creasingly true of many advertising 
departments in the industrial field 

is confronted with a whole new 
set of duties that did not exist a dec- 
ade ago. The demand for merchandis- 
ing knowledge has widened, and the 
opportunity for merchandising lead- 
ership knocks insistently at the door 
of the advertising manager and the 
advertising department. 

To be in step with that trend, I 
believe the wise industrial advertising 
manager will ask himself whether his 
field of largest usefulness to his com- 
pany lies in attempting to operate a 
creative staff, and duplicate the facil- 
ities which already exist in agencies 
that themselves involve a high degree 
of specialized knowledge . . . or 
whether he should turn to outside 
sources for that help, and devote his 
energies and those of his department 
to those merchandising activities 
which the company must do for it- 
self. No agency can be expected to op- 
erate sales promotional plans, execute 
merchandising strategy, conduct edu- 
cational programs, or discharge the 
merchandising functions of a business. 
Those things must be done within the 
company’s own organization, by men 
grounded in all phases of that organi- 
zation. 

An advertising manager who sets 
up creative functions within his own 
department is entering into a very 
unequal competition with specialized 
outside organizations. That is because, 
under ordinary circumstances, he can- 
not attract the quality of men avail- 
able to agencies, nor hold them after 
they reach an advanced stage of cre- 
ative development. Seldom will 
management pay such men what they 
can earn in specialized creative organ- 
izations. And why should it when 
such capabilities can usually be com- 
manded at less cost on a codpera- 
tive basis—through using a qualified 
agency? But in the new fields ‘of 
Promotional selling that are opening 
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up so rapidly in industry, an industrial 
advertising manager can operate with- 
out competition from any outside 
source. 

As sales promotion and merchan- 
dising make more headway in the in- 
dustrial field, it becomes increasingly 
necessary for creative men who pro- 
duce industrial advertising to have ac- 
cess to more businesses than one; and 
it becomes equally necessary that cre- 
ative facilities be broadened to include 
creative assistance on sales promotional 
plans and materials, dealer education 
plans and materials, films, demonstra- 
tions, traveling exhibits. The agency 
is equipped to meet this new require- 
ment by its very nature, and because 
it serves not one advertiser with one 
set of problems, but a group of ad- 
vertisers with a widely varying group 
of problems. 

Let us then cut away the under- 
brush of uneconomic rivalries between 
advertising departments and advertis- 
ing agencies in the industrial field. 
Let them team up to produce better 
advertising and more effective sales 
promotion that will sell more goods. 
The logical procedure to do .that, it 
seems to me, is for the advertising de- 
partment to release itself from the 
burden and pressure of creative func- 
tions that can be better done by out- 
side specialists, and strengthen itself 
to do more valuably those things 
within the business that only an in- 
side department can do. 

Right there, I believe, is a sound 
answer to the much debated question 
of how the industrial advertising man- 
ager can become a more important 
factor in his company. Right there, 
I believe, is a sound answer to the title 
of my talk: How and why to use an 
advertising agency. 





Heiskell Retires as 
Harvester Ad Manager 


Frank W. Heiskell retires Oct. 1, as 
advertising manager, International Har- 
vester Company, Chicago, following forty- 
five years’ service with the organization, 
twenty-five as advertising manager. He 
will be succeeded by A. C. Seyfarth who 
joined the company in 1904 as a catalog 
writer and became assistant advertising 
manager in 1913. 


Kendall Leaves Johns-Manville 


Paul E. Kendall, recently in charge of 
developing farm market activities for 
Johns-Manville, has been appointed educa- 
tional director of the sales development 
program now being prepared for the Mer- 
chandising Institute of National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association, Inc., by 
Trade Ways, Inc. 








MOUNTAINS 
Are Moved 






Earth moving is an engi- 
neering job these days. Mil- 
lions of yards of earth and 
rock are dug, moved and 
placed, in civil engineering 


construction. Volume fig- 
ures are big, yet grading to 
a tolerance of one-eighth 
inch is not unusual. 


Rule-of-thumb contracting 
has passed. Construction 
civil engineers direct and 
operate the large and the 
progressive contracting or- 
ganizations. Civil engineers 
buy or determine the pur- 
chase of the bulk of the trac- 
tors, graders, power shovels, 
other earth-moving, and 
power equipment. 


Sell to the men who con- 
trol purchases—through the 
pages of the only periodical 
published exclusively for 
civil engineers. 


CIVIL 
ENGINEERING 


33 West 39th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Challenge 


the sales job. He will be able to build 
consistent advertising into the regular 
program of his company, and advertis- 
ing support for selling will be taken as 
much for granted by the management 
as is the materials handling equipment 
of the production department. Such 
a thorough grounding enables an ad- 
vertising manager to interpret to his 
management also the types of adver- 
tising effort that are required to build 
new business on the one hand and to 
protect old business on the other. By 
showing its value in terms of business 
held as well as of business secured, he 
helps to insure the continuity of ad- 
vertising in bad times as well as good. 

In short, if the advertising manager 
is to measure up to his growing re- 
sponsibility in industry, he must be a 
close and well-informed student of the 
economics of his own business, with 
special reference to the processes of 
modern marketing and the economics 
of sales organization and operation. If 
he is to be a master of his own func- 
tion and win respect for that function 
and for himself, he must demonstrate 
a mastery of the broader tactics of 
which that function is an essential 
part. Only thus can advertising secure 
its standing with industrial manage- 
ment. Only when it does that, can 
the advertising manager expect to 
hold the position in his company and 
reap the reward that should inure to 
those responsible for that vital func- 
tion when worthily performed. 

These, then, as I see it, are objec- 
tives that are imposed upon industry 
by the current trends. In achieving 
them, the industrial advertising man 
can play an important part if he will 
recognize them and prepare himself to 
play his part. Getting down to cases, 
I might add some of the more specific 
items that can be culled from the 
agenda of an industrial advertising 
manager who is looking a bit ahead 
of his job. He might list them as fol- 
lows: 


1. Never forget that my job is a 
selling job rather than a purchasing 
job. This means that I must interpret 
my efforts and results in terms of 
company revenues and earnings rather 
than of appropriations and expendi- 
tures made or saved. 

2. Labor constantly to have my 
management see my efforts in that 
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This mixed group at the N.I.A.A. 
conference was snapped at the pub- 
lishers' reception: Mrs. Stanley A. 
Knisely; Mrs. Clyde J. Geraty; Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert E. Bandelow, The 
Caxton Company, Cleveland; and 
N.LA.A. President Stanley A. Knisely 


light, knowing that my own useful- 
ness and opportunity will depend on 
my success in doing that. 

3. Try to win acceptance for ad- 
vertising as a normal, consistent, oper- 
ating function of my business, to be 
maintained appropriately in both good 
times and bad, rather than as a luxury, 
to be enjoyed when times are good and 
renounced when times are bad. 

4. Consider and work with my ad- 
vertising agency as an expert profes- 
sional ally, competent to help me in- 
terpret to my business the place and 
value of advertising, rather than as a 
mere servant to handle whatever 
funds may happen to be allotted to 
me. 

5. Recognize that my function re- 
quires of me first-hand knowledge of 
the use and opportunities of my com- 
pany’s products, so that I can per- 
form effectively as an interpreter be- 
tween the company and its markets. 

6. Master the philosophy and prac- 
tice of marketing science and under- 
stand the place of advertising in it, 
so that I can not only measure up to 
the responsibilities of my job, but also 
win the understanding and recogni- 
tion of the sales and general manage- 
ment for the creative function of 
advertising. 

7. Work intimately with the sales 
executives and salesmen, so that I shall 
know thoroughly the problems and 
technique of personal selling and 
thereby win the confidence of the sales 
organization in my story of what ad- 
vertising can do in their interest. More 
specifically, show them how advertis- 
ing helps to build an efficient sales 
organization; breaks down competi- 
tive resistance; helps each salesman to 
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write more business; reduce sales costs, 
with more earnings for salesmen; 
widens profit margins for the com- 
pany. 

8. Try to know more than anyone 
else in my organization about the mar- 
kets for and the uses of the company’s 
products, about the interests of its 
customers and prospects and about 
what appeals to those interests are 
most effective. 


9. Remember always that the skill 
with which I use and direct those ap- 
peals is, in the last analysis, the test of 
my performance. In my attitude to- 
ward my agency and my own copy 
staff, remember that copy, wisely di- 
rected, is the essence of advertising 
value. Recognize that my outlay for 
space and other physical elements of 
my advertising is but the demoninator 
of my efficiency ratio; the numerator 
is determined by what I do with that 
space. It is better for the company 
to raise the ratio by increasing the 
numerator rather than by chiseling 
the denominator. For successful ad- 
vertising builds business and bigger 
business improves the efficiency ratio 
of the whole company. 

10. Finally, never forget that, 
aside only from the integrity of the 
company and its products, I am in a 
stronger position than anyone else to 
influence its prestige and good will. 
Where others may make contacts for 
the company by the scores or hun- 
dreds, I make them by the thousands 
or millions. So let me use to the ut- 
most these opportunities both within 
the company and without, to build up 
and conserve the good opinion of 
everyone who knows my company in 
any capacity. It is my job to help 
that particular public, in which my 
company is interested, to know and to 
think well of its policies, products and 
practices. 

Needless to say, I recognize that I 
have here presented an ideal. I know 
that no one can achieve it over night. 
Perhaps very few ever can achieve it 
altogether. In many cases, manage- 
ment yet has far to go before it rec- 
ognizes all that I have indicated. But 
some managements do and more will. 
Right now the advertising man who 3s 
aware of them and who is equipping 
himself to deal with them, is laying 
the foundation for his future progress. 
Gradually, but none the less surely, 
he is building himself and his func- 
tion up to their expanding opportuni- 
ties. 
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Selling the Budget 


dull moment—you know what |! 
mean. 

Even boards of directors are human. 
But, like all of us, they are sus- 
picious of things with which they are 
not familiar. To my mind, it is our 
business, as advertising men, to see 
that everyone in our organizations 
who has any connection with adver- 
tising is fully informed about our 
plans, the reasons behind them, and, 
as far as possible, the results that are 
obtained. 

There are too many men in man- 
agement positions today who have 
grown up with advertising, who have 
been paying advertising bills and pass- 
ing on budgets for years—who would 
even now be very much surprised to 
find that their advertising was “going 
somewhere.” 

That’s our fault, gentlemen. We 
should be taking every opportunity to 
keep management informed as to our 
plans and progress. Enlist their ac- 
tive interest even if it does mean that 
they may ask embarrassing questions 
at times. If we can’t answer the ques- 
tions or find a satisfactory answer to 
them there’s either something wrong 
with us or our program. 

Don’t misunderstand me—I am not 
advocating a propaganda drive against 
management in behalf of advertising 
—lI’m not talking about routing every 
favorable comment on our advertising 
to our executive list—and ditching 
the comments that are not so favor- 
able. What I am advocating is a con- 
tinuous effort to interpret our adver- 
tising not only to our executives but 
to all the people in our organizations 
who come in contact with it—the 
sales department and their men in the 
field who must be most enthusiastic 
in their support of our program or 
half the effectiveness of our advertis- 
ing is lost—the accounting depart- 
ment who passes the bills and have 
the right to some assurance that the 
company is getting value received for 
its money—and finally don’t overlook 
the rank and file of employes in the 
company who can be a powerful in- 
fluence if they are familiar with our 
advertising and pointing to it as 
“what our company does.” By the 
way, don’t overlook the office boy. In 
these rapidly moving times you may 
be reporting to him next year. 
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My whole point is this. Let’s as- 
sign ourselves the job of giving every- 
one in the company, as far as possible, 
a complete picture of our advertising 
and what it is designed to accomplish. 
By doing so we will have a lot of peo- 
ple actively working in the interests 
of larger budgets rather than smaller 
ones. 

I’ve rambled around a bit so it may 
be a good thing to summarize the 
points I have tried to make—all one 
man’s opinion you understand—some 
of them have worked out in actual 
practice—others we’re still working 
on just as you are and we are in the 
business we are in: 

1. Work from facts. If we don’t 
have them—all of them—let’s go out 
and get them. 

2. Honestly check what we have 
been doing as far as possible—admit 
any shortcomings—and plan to over- 
come them. 

3. Incorporate all this material 
into a plan that justifies the adver- 
tising we are proposing—that actually 
sells the advertising without any 
forensics on our part. 


4, Sell the whole program as so 












many jobs to be done—not as so many 
dollars to be spent. I cannot over- 
emphasize the importance of this. Ac- 
tually it seems to change the whole 
complexion of budget making. Our 
management seems to like it. 

5. Keep the budget clean. Weed 
out the things that belong in policy 
accounts or on the black mail list. In 
other words be responsible for the ad- 
ministration of advertising dollars— 
and advertising dollars only. 

§. Plan a definite program of edu- 
cation of your own people on the prin- 
ciples and purpose of your advertis- 
ing. Continually expose them to your 
advertising and they are bound to be- 
come interested and sympathetic even 
to the point of shelling out the dollars. 

7. And finally I return again to 
my original text “Let’s be honest”—- 
gentlemen—honest with ourselves— 
no budget will come easy any other 
way. 





YMCA Movie Catalog 
The YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 


New York, has issued a silver anniversary 
edition of its catalog of commercial films. 
It lists about seventy-five pictures, pro- 
duced by forty-four national advertisers 





Keep Your Eye on the Ball 
with PERFORMANCE PHOTOS 


Tell your sales story with photos and 
words. Performance photos will help 
you overcome sales difficulties when 
selling is tough . . . They cost little and 
get your sales message across quickly. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC AND ILLUSTRATION DEPT. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. - 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Here's part of the Industrial Marketers of New 
Jersey at the N.I.A.A. Cleveland conference ban- 
quet. Starting with the first lady at the left and 
continuing clockwise: Mrs. Joan Trumour Wiarda, 
"The Metal Industry," New York; Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert V. Mercready, Magnus Chemical Co., Gar- 
wood; James G. Kuester, Read Machinery Co.., 
York, Pa.; E. T. Nettleton, Calco Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc., Bound Brook; Richard S. Hayes, The 
Okonite Co., Passaic; Sidney Cassey, Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument Corpn., Newark; Harry M. Carroll, 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corpn., 
Harrison; Kenneth M. Bailey, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., Bloomfield, New Jersey, chapter president; 
John N. Cronk, Denver Equipment Co., Denver 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 28] 


Basic Sales Ideas 


dislike to his dog because his dog 
barks at your dog. He does the same 
thing. You get into a quarrel about 
whose dog is the better, and the dogs 
have to fight it out before either of 
you proves his point. Yet both dogs 
may be thoroughly good dogs. 

My files are filled with evidence that 
it is not only inconclusive and in- 
effectual to attempt to judge adver- 
tisements by personal opinion, but un- 
necessary. In fact, these files show 
that it is both possible and highly ad- 
vantageous to examine advertising by 
a purely impersonal method borrowed 
from the technique of the laboratory 
scientist. 

I have called this method Advertis- 
ing Analysis. After trying every other 
means known to the advertising world 
—through tests and surveys—to dis- 
cover why an advertisement is strong 
or weak, I have found this method 
most nearly reliable because it com- 
scientific 


bines techniq ue, common 


sense, and basic principles. Let’s have 
a look at its technique. 

Your agency has interpreted your 
advertising objectives by means of 
words, pictures, typography and lay- 
out. Your first move in getting the 
answer to the strength or weakness of 
find out 


whether they contain all the available 


the advertisements is to 


elements which will help to make the 
reader want to buy your product. The 
analytical process enables you to go at 








62 





somewhat as follows: 


Step No. 1: 


peal. Does the advertisement contain 


Examine the ap 


a basic appeal—that is,—does its cle- 
ments arouse a specific desire on the 
part of the reader to acquire the bene- 
fits of your product? Is this appeal 
made clear in headline, picture and 
text? 

Step No. 2: 
vertisement for reader interest. Do 
suggest, 


Examine the ad- 
headline, picture and text 
promise or provide benefit rewards to 
the reader, or do they push the prod- 
uct? In other words—is the product 
presented as an answer to the reader’s 
need or desire rather than merely as 
something which you want to sell to 
the reader? Do the headline, picture 
and text give the reader a sense of 
using the product? 


Step No. 3: 


benefits described in concrete, factual 


Are the product’s 


terms? 

Step No. 4: Is the product it- 
self described clearly in picture and 
text so that the reader will know what 
it is, what it does, how it works, how 
it looks? 

Step No. 5: Are the 
made for the product supported by 
some evidence besides your own self- 


claims 


interested statements—by testimonials 
from users, by research data, by test 
results? 

Step No. 6: 
out to discover whether it provides an 
obvious starting point for the reader’s 
eye, and a logical sequence which leads 
the reader through the advertisement 
easily and without confusion. 

Step No. 7: Examine the head- 
line. Is it mechanically readable— 
that is, is it too large or too small, 
too long for quick reading, typo- 
graphically readable, effectively placed 
to insure reading of the text? 

Step No. 8: 
tration. Does it contain people or 
symbols of people? Is it an action 


Examine the lay- 


Examine the illus- 


picture—does it portray action or 
create a sense of action in the reader’s 
imagination? Does it show the prod- 
uct in use? Is a caption provided to 
explain it? 


Step No. 9: Are the 


made for the product related by the 


claims 


text and picture to the reader’s need 
or desire, so that he will not have to 
draw his own conclusions? 


Step No. 10: 


Is the price of 


this systematically and _ scientifically, 





the product clearly stated, or is its 
cost discussed in relation to its bene- 
fits so that the reader will have some 
general idea of its value? 

Step No. ll: Is the 
asked to perform some definite act 
which will lead to purchase—to buy, 
to send for a descriptive booklet, to 
ask for a free trial, etc.? 

Step No. 12: 
ment as a whole typographically read- 
type too small or too 


reader 





Is the advertise- 


able—is the 
large, is it set solid or leaded, is it 
paragraphed for easy reading? 

Step No. 13: Is 
statement or picture in the advertise- 
ment which the reader may not accept 
as wholly believable? 

If we had the time, it would be in- 
teresting to examine the psychological 


there any 


aspects of analysis—the symbolism of 
pictures, phrases, argument-organiza- 
tion, and so on, but these matters have 
less importance for the industrial ad- 
vertiser than for the consumer adver- 
tiser who is dealing primarily with 
the problem of arousing emotion. 

While it is obviously impossible to 
“evaluate” the sales power of an ad- 
vertisement in terms of money return 
by any known method, I have conclu- 
sively proved time and again that it is 
possible to insure engineering com- 
pleteness by means of a careful check 
of elements and to make certain that 
each element is doing its full share to- 
ward making the reader want to buy 
the advertised product. 

I believe that if you use the analyti- 
cal method in your work—whether 
you prepare your own advertisements 
or employ an agency—you will find 
that it will increase their effectiveness 
and make your difficult job easier. 


[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 24] 


The Plan 


of the material, obviously much of 
the program should be built with in- 
formation from the field. Its use 
should be tested in the field before it 
is given wide application. It must 
then be codrdinated and timed with 
the activities on other products for 
which the salesman is responsible. 
Then, after the program pieces are 
prepared, they should be taken to the 
field in the form of a program, and a 
presentation made to salesmen which 
will make about 
pushing the entire plan. 


them enthusiastic 
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ROBLEMS 
IN INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 


By KEITH J. EVANS 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





Magazine Advertisements 
as Mailing Pieces? 

Will you please give us the benefit 
of your opinion as to the value of full 
page trade journal advertisements for 
use as direct mailing pieces, to be sent 
out without anything else except a 
business reply card? Would appreci- 
ate your opinion in this matter, or any 
suggestions you may have to offer. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

If you plan your business paper ad- 
vertisement with the idea of using it 
as a direct mail piece—then we be- 
lieve it can be used without anything 
else except the business reply card. 
However, unless you _ originally 
planned so that the ad really makes a 
good direct mail piece, urging specific 
action, we would not use it, but in- 
stead prepare special direct mail liter- 
ature. 

In the interests of economy, it is 
quite possible as you know, to reprint 
your advertisements on fairly stiff 
paper, fold them and use one face of 
the fold for the permit, corner card 
and address, including a reply card. 
In this way, you will save the cost of 


] 
enve 1opes. 


Popular Theme for 1939? 


We are attaching some of our liter- 
ature and advertisements and would 
appreciate suggestions from you as to 
anew and interesting theme for 1939. 
We may not be able to develop a neu 
theme—in fact it may not be prac- 
tical to develop a new theme for our 
customers because our present mer- 
chandising plan has only been in op- 
eration for one year. But it may be 
that we could develop a new inside 
tack which might prove helpful dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Do you have any recommendations 
or can you tell us of any other com- 
pany that has developed helpful plans 
of this nature? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


It is probably smart to carry on 


your same merchandising theme for 
the coming year. Too many really 
bright, aggressive companies change 
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their theme or plan before it is com- 
pletely sold to their customers. They 
quickly tire and look for something 
new before the job is done. 

One popular tack which you might 
take from the inside standpoint would 
be to dedicate your advertising de- 
partment to the personal help and aid 
of your salesmen during 1939. It is 
always more difficult to plan your ad- 
vertising, particularly direct mail and 
letters, around each salesman and try 
to help each one personally, but we 
believe it pays to do so. The sales- 
men will then become much more ad- 
vertising and promotional minded and 
will codperate to better advantage in 
later years. You will probably want 
to continue your closer codperation 


with the men on a permanent basis. 


Hurry Up Advertising 

As you know, our company is ver) 
aggressive from a sales stand point and 
I find it rather difficult keeping up. 
I have a small department and am so 
covered up with practical operation 
and production problems, that I never 
have enough time for creative work. 
It seems we are always trying to catch 
up. Is this a common problem or is 
there some solution with which I am 
not familiar? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

Knowing the good work you are 
doing, we would not worry too much 
about your problem of catching up. 
Your company is always developing 
new merchandising plans and it would 
be quite miraculous—perhaps almost 
impossible—if you could keep ahead, 
because the sales plan must be devel- 
oped first, with advertising following. 

There are two more or less obvious 
suggestions that may confirm your 
thinking. One—if possible place some 
one good person in your department 
in charge of all management routine, 
production, etc. You will be sur- 
prised how splendidly one of your as- 
sistants, perhaps even your secretary, 
can carry on if you allocate the re- 
sponsibility. 

Second—it may be advisable to em- 


WHEN IS AN 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 











NOT AN 
ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 


# 
The answer is—when hes so tied 
up with actual production details 
that he has no time to perform the 
important functions which are his 
real job — no time for market 
studies, sales analyses, field investi- 
gations—no time for watching com- 
petitive activities — no time for 
reading trade publications and keep- 
ing abreast of development in his 
industry — no time for constructive 
thinking, proper planning, effective 
coordinating of advertising with 
sales——no time even to work out 
good ideas he may conceive — in 
short, no time to do a real advertis- 
ing job for his company. 


. . » But there is a way out 


Many an industrial advertising man- 
ager, struggling along under this 
handicap, realizes the situation. He 
knows he could do a much better 
job if he could only free himself of 
production details. He is conscious 
of the fact that outside help could 
solve his problem. But, without ever 
investigating, he believes that out- 
side help would cost too much. 


It costs nothing to investigate . . . 


Any industrial advertising manager, 
particularly in the power plant, elec- 
trical, machine tool and kindred 
fields, who wants to find out what 
capable outside service can do for 
him, and what it really would cost, 
can get this information, without 
cost or obligation of any kind, by 
simply asking PETERSON & KEMPNER 
to send a representative. 


PETERSON & KEMPNER, INC., 


an industrial agency whose princi- 
pals combine an engineering back- 
ground with years of successful 
industrial advertising and selling ex- 
perience — an agency that knows 
how to work with and for advertising 
managers — is ready to relieve you 
of any part or all of your production 
load with no binding conditions 
other than good work—and at a 
cost you will agree is reasonable. 
Write us. 


Peterson & Kempner Inc. 
Jndustrial Advertising 


421 Seventh Avenue 
New York City 

















































ploy an advertising agency which 
might be done without adding very 
much to the cost of your advertising. 
Even if it were necessary to add a 
little to the production cost, it might 
prove a very good investment if you 
could give more time to the planning 
and creative. 

Advertising managers who do not 
have to go out and make call after 
call on companies in poor times, do 
not fully appreciate the problems and 
discouragements that come to their 
salesmen. A good story is told along 
this line about the salesman who had 
just been called down by his boss for 
a poor showing. It is said he was later 
found in the corner with a typewriter, 
banging out the following letter: 

Dear Mr. Hitler: 

If territory is all you want, 
you can have mine any time. 


A Good Advertisement 
Spoiled 

I am attaching several advertise- 
ments which habe been criticized both 
favorably and unfavorably by various 
men in our company. Would ap pre- 
ciate your comment and suggestions if 
you care to make them. 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

We believe it is best not to repro- 
duce these ads but to point out two 
general failings that tend to spoil 
otherwise good advertisements. 

One—a most sincere advertising 
writer tries to put everything in one 
advertisement. If not everything, 
then too much to permit a good dis- 
play. If the writer would be satis- 
fied to emphasize one principal advan- 
tage, perhaps making one or two sec- 
ondary points, the advertisement 
would have space enough for a good 
attention-arresting illustration and a 
strong, simple, powerful headline. Of 
course, an advertisement with a great 
deal of miscellaneous information, pic- 
tures, etc., will attract a small per- 
centage of those who might be imme- 
diately interested in a proposition, but 
fails to make any impression on the 
very large percentage who have no im- 
mediate need, but who should be re- 
minded again and again of your good 
company and its product. 

The second failing comes from the 
problem of featuring an outstanding 
advantage of the product or service 
properly aided by a good illustration 
and headline and then not having the 
space, or perhaps not feeling the de- 


sirability of playing up the company 


4A 


The Value 
of N.LA.A. 


“No longer is the industrial adver- 
tising man relegated to some dark, 
dismal corner of the office. No long- 
er are his tools of trade confined to a 
pair of shears, a paste pot, copy book 
and a green eye shade. Today he is 
first a business man—and then an ad- 
vertising manager. No longer is he 
a person whose job and the money he 
spends are considered to be an 
evil (necessary or unnecessary as 
the case may be), but withal 
an evil that some _ felt must 
continue to be countenanced. And 
gradually, but ever increasing momen- 
tum, is the old order of things 
changing. .. . It was simply the result 
of a gradually dawning consciousness 
of the part we have been permitted to 
play in helping to raise the general 
level of marketing effectiveness along 
the entire plane of American business 
relationship. And from deep in your 
inner-consciousness, and in_ mine, 
comes the realization that we could 
not have accomplished this had we 
acted singly—had we gone our respec- 
tive ways alone—had we not been re- 
inforced in our efforts by a strong 
common bond of organized and 
smoothly functioning unity. And 
that bond, my brothers of the profes- 
sion, is N.I.A.A. The fact that busi- 
ness looks up fo you today, not down 
on you, is the natural result of men 
joining hands in firm resolve to make 
it clear to management that what 
they do in the course of a day’s work 
and what they accomplish as the fruit 
of that labor, occupies as important 
a position in the scheme of corporate 
affairs as any other that currently or 
in the past has received management’s 
nod of favor.”—RicHarp P. Dopps, 
advertising manager, Truscon Steel 
Company, Youngstown, O., vice-pres- 
ident, N.LA.A. 


name clearly and distinctively. In all 
probability a strong stopper in the 
form of a good picture or headline, or 
both, comes first but we believe it pays 
to keep in mind the many who are 
not immediately interested in your 
proposition, but who should get a 
strong flash of your company name as 
they turn the page. 





Williams Leaves Diehl 


Frank B. Williams, Jr., vice-president 
and sales manager, Diehl Mfg. Company, 
Elizabethport, N. J., has resigned to be- 
came vice-president in charge of the mer 
chandising division, Westinghouse Electric 
Mtg. Company with headquarters at Mans- 
held, © He succeeds A E Allen, re 


ined 





Industrials Make Showing 
as Direct Mail Leaders 


Seventeen industrial advertisers 
placed among the fifty Direct Mail 
Leaders of 1938 in the competition 
held in connection with the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association conven- 
tion held at Chicago last month. They 
are as follows: 

Austenal Laboratories — Vitallium, a 
cobalt chromium alloy—John Mannion. 

Austin-Western Road Machinery Com- 
pany—road building machinery—R. G. 
Lund, assistant advertising manager. Bake- 
lite Corporation—for Bakelite materials, 
directed at industrial buyers Allen 
Brown. 

Canadian Industries, Ltd. — cellophane 

Spalding Black. Caterpillar Tractor 
Company—tractors, road machinery and 
diesel engines—P. C. Smith, assistant ad- 
vertising manager E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co cellophane — J. M 
Cowan, advertising manager of the cello- 
phane division. 

Eagle-Picher Sales Company—home in- 
sulation—E. L. Gouedy. Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc.—the Ediphone—J. E. Sease, 
Ediphone division. Flintkote Company 
building products—L. Rohe Walter. 

General Electric Company—street 
lighting equipment—C. H. Lang. Indus- 
trial Rayon Corporation, A. A. Schoen- 
berger, sales manager of the cloth divi- 
sion. Iron Fireman Mfg. Company 
stokers for home and commercial use 
Dale Wylie, sales promotion manager. 

National Cash Register Company—sell- 
ing its cash registers and. accounting sys- 
tems to department stores—George Haig, 
director of advertising. J. M. Ney Com- 
pany—selling Ney’s gold to dentists and 
dental laboratories W. P. Conklin 
Phoenix Metal Cap Company, H. J. 
Higdon 

Standard Register Company—Kant Slip 
business forms and the _ Registration 
method for business machines—R. E 
Alexander, advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager 

Sugar Beet Products Company— SBS- 
11, an industrial skin cleanser 

An industrial session at the convention 
was presided over by K. E. Kelienberger. 
advertising manager, Union Switch © 
Signal Company, Swissvale. Pa. Welling: 
ton E. Ramsey, Mathews Conveyer Com- 
pany, Ellwood City, Pa., related his ex- 
periences with direct mail. (See IM, June, 
1938, p. 13.) Discussion emphasized the 
need for selling management on greater 
use of advertising and especially the sales 
division 


Change in Cleveland Office 
Of Reinhold Publishing 


Frank J. Enright, formerly advertising 
manager, Metal Progress, and _ recently 
sales manager, A. F. Holden Company, 
has joined the Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration as district manager of Metals and 
Alloys in Cleveland. 

Roger Patterson, previously Cleveland 
district manager of Metals and Alloys is 
now district manager of Pencil Points, 
with headquarters in Cleveland. 


Aiken Joins L-O-F 


Earl Aiken, director of publicity, United 
States Advertising Corporation, Toledo, 
for the last four years has become asso- 
ciated in similar capacity with Libbey- 
Owens Ford Glass Company 
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N. 1A. A. News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





Montreal Becomes 
17th N. |. A. A. Chapter 


On Sept. 29, the Technical Advertisers 


Association of Montreal received its char- 
ter as the seventeenth chapter of the 
N. I. A. A. Officers of the association 
are: President, H. S. Van Scoyoc, adver- 


tising manager, Canada Cement Company, 
Ltd.; vice-president, F. A. McLean, pub- 
licity manager, Canadian Ingersoll-Rand 
Company, Ltd.; secretary, A. P. Darcel, 
assistant publicity manager, Canadian In- 
gersollRand Company, Ltd., and treas- 
urer, Thomas Hart, assistant general man- 
ager, Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Ltd. The 
chapter has thirty-five members. 

The charter was presented by H. V. 
Mercready, N. I. A. A. vice-president 
in charge of new chapter organization 
work, who was introduced by Vincent R. 
Young, Canadian General Electric Com- 
pany, Ltd., Toronto, also a newly-elected 
vice-president of N. I. A. A. G. A. 
Brace, sales manager, Ferranti Electric 
Company, Ltd., Toronto, presided. Con- 


gratulatory messages from numerous 
N. I. A. A. chapters and advertising or- 
ganizations of Canada were read follow- 


ing Mr. Van Scoyoc’s acceptance speech. 


Gildart Succeeds Barnett 
As Youngstown President 


Ralph S. Gildart, advertising manager, 
General Fireproofing Company, Youngs- 
town, O., has been elected president, 
Youngstown District Industrial Market- 
s succeeding Russell B. Barnett, for- 
erly advertising manager, Union Drawn 
eel Company, Massillon, O. Mr. Bar- 
nett is now manager of the Buffalo office 
of Peter A. Frasse & Co., Inc., steel dis- 
tridutors. 


Other officers elected are: Vice-presi- 


er 
om 

Sr 
ot 


dent, Paul L. Callahan, Truscon Steel 
Company; vice-president, Eugene Scan- 
i Johnson Bronze Company, New 
Castle, Pa.; secretary-treasurer, H.-R 


Ormerod, Niles Steel Products Company, 
Niles, O é 


Milwaukee Hears Two on 
Advertising Coordination 


The Milwaukee Association of Indus- 
trial Advertisers, began its 1938-39 series 
of sessions Sept. 15, with two speakers 
covering the subject “Why and How To 
Tie-Up Advertising and Sales.” 


Andrew M. Howe, associate editor, 
Printers’ Ink, spoke on the important 
phase of WHY coérdinate advertising and 
sales. He emphasized that “advertising 1s 


MASS selling,” “salesmen are limited by 
a natural handicap” and “advertising is 
10t a stepchild.” He presented in tabu- 
lated form the results of a survey among 
twenty M. A. I. A. member companies on 
a list of activities to be performed by sales 
or advertising departments. Total results 
were: advertising department 66 per cent, 
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sales department 13 per cent, and both 
departments 21 per cent. 

HOW the results of advertising and 
sales codrdination are reflected in increased 
sales was revealed in a detailed factual 
manner by John W. Christensen, Hamilton 
Mfg. Company, Two Rivers, Wis. Actual 
case histories of his experience with the 
application of fundamental principles of 
coordination and their results in increased 
sales during the depth of the depression 
were presented in chart form. Mr. Chris- 
tensen stated that their codrdinating effect 
warranted making the 1938 program prac- 
tically identical. “Brain Work Versus 
Foot Work,” a company sound slide film 
of seven minutes’ duration, climaxed Mr. 
Christensen’s comprehensive presentation 


Southern California to 
See Copy Chasers’ Film 


Plans for renewed activity by Southern 
California Industrial Marketers’ Club were 
outlined by Richard O*Mara, sales man- 
ager, Western Precipitation Corporation, 
at the group's first fall meeting, held at 
the University Club, Los Angeles, 
Sept. 15 

The next meeting will be held Oct. 20, 
at which Bruce McAlister, sales manager, 
Adcraft Printers, will be guest speaker. 
Mr. McAlister’s address will deal with 
various forms of printing now currently 
used in the industrial field, comparison of 
their relative costs and suggestions as to 
when the various types may be used most 
profitably. 

An added feature of the meeting will 
be the showing of The Copy Chasers’ 
sound-slide film, “O. K. As Inserted,” its 
first appearance on the Pacific coast. 

Program chairman, Robert Klitten, has 
also arranged for an editorial digest of a 
number of articles taken from leading ad- 
vértising publications. 

One of the features of the next meeting 
will be the submission of a hypothetical 
advertising problem submitted by two sales 
managers and an advertising manager to 
a committee of three, representing two lo- 
cal industrial advertising agencies. The 
actual creation of the advertising copy 
theme, creation of a plan and formulation 
of merchandising and sales promotion 
ideas will be developed by the three 
agency men for the benefit of the audi- 
ence. 


Films Hold Interest 
Of Detroit Meeting 


The first fall meeting of Industrial Mar- 
keters of Detroit, Sept. 12, was devoted 
to the subject of films, both slide and mo- 
tion, for sales use. George Brosch, presi- 
dent, Brobuck, Inc., exhibited a sound 
slide film, “Making Your Story Stick,” 
which dramatized the use of that tool for 
sales training, service training and educa- 
tional purposes. Slide films with syn- 
chronous sound are especially adapted for 
sales training, Mr. Borsch explained, while 








Steel tonnage has passed the 


40°, point and further advance 
is indicated. Profits for steel 
companies are in the making. 
INCREASED TONNAGE 
MEANS MONEY WILL BE 
SPENT FOR NEW EQUIPMENT 
AND ACCESSORIES. Your ad- 
vertisement on the pages of 
BLAST FURNACE AND STEEL 
PLANT will reach those who 
have the authority to decide 
whose make of equipment will 
be purchased. 
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R. G. Simmons, space buyer, Mel- 
drum & Fewsmith, Inc., Cleveland, 
accepting the certificate awarded 
by the laymen's jury to H. K. Fergu- 
son Company for its panel entry in 
the major installations classification 


motion pictures seem to be more effective 
in presenting the message to larger con: 
sumer groups. 

Keith J. Evans, advertising manager, In 
land Steel Company, Chicago, will address 
the Oct. 17 meeting 

A. F. Denham, Denham and Company, 
agency, has been appointed publicity chair- 
man for the organization. New members 
are T. S. Blair, J. B. Ford Company, and 
Lyle D. Worden, assistant sales manager, 
Morse Chain Company 


Copy Chasers’ Film to Be 
Shown at San Francisco 


The “O. K. As Inserted” sound slide 
film featuring The Copy Chasers will be 
shown Oct. 27, at a meeting of the Indus- 
trial Marketers of Northern California 
Arthur F. King, president, Western Con- 
struction News, San Francisco, is program 
chairman. 


Philadelphia Starts 
Season with Outing 


Eastern Industrial Advertisers, Phila- 
delphia, opened its fall season with an 
outing last month at Spring Haven Coun- 
try Club. Following dinner, Col. Willard 
T. Chevalier, publisher Business Week, ad- 
dressed the group. A one act puppet 
show was staged by a display company as 
part of the entertainment 

J. B. MacKenzie, Fox & MacKenzie 
agency, won low gross in the golf tourna 
ment; low net went to Tom Treadwell, 
Architectural Record; putting contest to 
R. E. Murphy, I-T-E Circuit Breaker 
Company; kickers handicap to Frank 
Coyle, Electrical World; and tennis singles 
toC. R Long, Power 


Chicago Gives Attention 
To Public Relations 


Engineering Advertisers Association, 
Chicago, opened its fall series of programs 
Sept. 12, with a twin bill on the popular 
subject of the day, “Public Relations.” 
The speakers were Mason Britton, vice 
chairman, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com 
pany, New York, and R. B. Hebb, public 
relations department, Swift & Co 

Every successful public relations pro 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 












Electrical Outlook 
Exceptionally Bright 

@ HIGH speed indicator of activity 
in the electrical field, and that means 
of industry in general, is the weekly 
kw. hr. curve. The week of Sept. 
3 registered the highest output thus 
far in 1938. But that was not all. 
In the week of Sept. 17 it climbed 
another 66,000,000 kw. hr., or three 
per cent. That was nearly twice as 
big a gain as in 1936. Present pros- 
pects are that the December peak will 
overshoot 1936 which brought the 
highest December peak on record. 

What does that mean? It means 
that the loads in 1939—and that’s 
what the industry must prepare for 
—should be larger than ever before. 
The curve will be above the one for 
1937 in the early part of the year 
and far above it later. 

Last January Electrical World es- 
timated that probable capital expen- 
ditures for new construction in 1938 
would be around $472,000,000 com- 
pared with $455,000,000 in 1937. 
The program was the largest since 
the depression. Then businesses turned 
sour. The load curve tobogganed un- 
til May. Construction could be de- 
ferred. Expenditures were cut. Some 
of the $472,000,000 wasn’t spent. It 
would seem as though the whole pro- 
gram had been set back a year. 

Now conditions are reversed. New 
peaks are in sight. It may be assumed 
that the program for 1939 will not be 
far from that announced for 1938— 
the biggest since 1931. 


Sales of equipment to big indus- 
tries must not be overlooked. Again 
the load curve points the way. It is 
rising because operations are picking 
up. When it goes to new levels it 
means that manufacturing plants need 
more electrical equipment. 

The load curve doesn’t foretell re- 
placements. But 35,000,000 kw. of 
generating capacity, 27,000,000 cus- 
tomers’ services and the associated 
transmission, distribution and sub- 
station equipment do not last for- 
ever.—G. F. Wirtic, Statistical Edi- 
tor, Electrical World. 


Coal Industry 
Faces New Buying 


@ THE coal mining industry is 
showing definite signs of improvement 
as production statements showing ton- 
nage produced during July, August 
and September are considerably larger 
than the previous three months. Bi- 
tuminous operators are also optimis- 
tic due to the near approach to the 
time when the National Bituminous 
Coal Commission will promulgate 
minimum prices. These prices, when 
effective, will bring a greater return 
to the producer and put him in a po- 
sition to make expenditures for im- 
provements and extensions, something 
he has not been able to do for several 
years. This coal industry buying 
should prove of immeasurable benefit 
to the iron and steel trades and to 
allied lines.—A. T. Murpny, Editor, 
The Black Diamond. 








gram must be designed to improve rela- 
tions between (1) employes; (2) custom- 
ers and prospects; and (3) the community, 
Mr. Britton asserted. With respect to the 
employes, public relations work must take 
into consideration their earning power, se- 
curity, ambitions, safety, health, comfort, 
and education. Mr. Britton emphasized 
the desirability of industrial advertising 
men broadening their activities by foster- 
ing a public relations program in their 
companies where the management is sym- 
pathetic to such a plan. 

Mr. Hebb pointed to the need for sell- 
ing management on the benefits to be 
gained from a public relations program, 
emphasizing that business must tell its 
story to the public or have some disinter- 
ested party interpret it. Industry relations, 
he said, also are important in order to 





keep stabilization in the field. These 
phases are all specialized and require ex- 
pert handling; public relations, he de- 
clared, cannot be bought like a typewriter. 


Mason Joins Westinghouse 


William R. Mason has resigned as ac- 
count executive of Fuller & Smith & Ross, 
Inc., Cleveland, to handle advertising and 
sales promotion in the air conditioning 
division of Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, Mansfield, O. 


Babb Made Vice-President 


L. A. Babb, sales manager, Bridgeport 
Machine Company. Wichita, Kans., has 
been advanced to vice-president and gen’ 
eral sales manager. He has been asso- 
ciated with the company for twenty years. 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR SEPTEMBER ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies, and have 
standard 7x10-inch type page. 


- Pages 
Industrial Group 1938 1937 
American Builder & Build- 

TOS cca vaneaas ks 64 95 
American Machinist (bi-w) 194 233 
Architectural Forum ..... 63 134 
Architectural Record ..... 74 81 
Automotive Industries (w) 76 104 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w).... 114 112 
Brick & Clay Record..... 416 8 8=422 
Bus Transportation ...... 128 152 
Ceramic Industry ........ 35 40 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Engineering ......:.<-. 160 *274 
Civil Engineering ....... 22 25 
a 2 a 59 89 
Confectioners Journal .... 33 38 
Construction Methods and 

Equipment (83x12) .. 56 77 
COME ot ccaccecevetee’s 81 102 
Diesel Progress (8! 2xll). 23 29 
Electric Light & Power... 41 53 
Electrical South ......... 23 23 
ee eee 29 42 
Electrical World (bi-w)... 147 176 
Engineering & Mining 

ee er ee 65 82 
Engineering News-Record 

POF etarvkwakasns euua *$204 *{272 
Factory Management & 

Maintenance ......... 110 180 
Food Industries ......... 59 89 
BNE kic KG hee aa eae 45 43 
Heating, Piping & Air 

Conditioning ......... 53 84 
Heating & Ventilating 

I oa. ce ele 35 52 
Hitchcock’s Machine Tool 

Blue Book (44Y4x6'lYy).. 126 173 
Industrial Power (414x6%) 57 85 
The Iron Age (w)....... $311 $384 
Machine Design ........ 45 64 
OTT ITE 140 158 
Manufacturers Record .... 47 58 
Marine Engineering & 

Shipping Review ...... 51 50 
Mass Transportation ..... 50 46 
Metal Industry ..,....... 32 43 
Metal Progress .......... 59 75 
Metals & Alloys......... 53 49 
Mill & Factory.......... 111 146 
eh Oe “121 181 
Modern Machine Shop 

(44x64) ....0e0000s 140 195 
National Petroleum News 

TWP cb netacon babaate 106 $143 
National Provisioner (w). 96 107 
Oil & Gas Journal (w) 

ae eae *45334*72345 
Oil Weekly (w)......... 170 168 
The Paper Industry and 

Paper WOE cceccsie. 74 75 
The Paper Mill (w)...... 85 105 
Paper Trade Journal (w)*#§1124 +1146 
Pencil Points ........... 36 47 
cs. errr 762 «456 
OPA rE er ae 154 *293 
Power Plant Engineering. . 72 86 
Practical Builder (101y4x15) 7 "13 


Business Papers Show 

Strength in Fall Issues 
6 DISPLAY ADVERTISING volume in 
busi! papers for September showed a 
firmer tone and material reduction 
te of decline compared with issues of 
recent months. The decrease in industrial 
ation advertising was only 21.91 per 
cent below the 1937 month volume, and 
the first nine months only 15.2 per 
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. ——-Pages 
Industrial Group 1938 1937 
eee a 41 59 
Product Engineering ..... 68 85 
Railway Age (w)........ 131 167 
Railway Purchases & Stores 39 59 
Refiner & Natural Gasoline 
Manufacturer ......... *89 *101 
Roads & Streets......... 44 4! 
POG POO <cicciccess 49 62 
Southern Power Journal... 31 52 
_ 2 a a *187 *235 
Telephone Engineer ..... 24 *33 
Telephony (w) ......... 71 81 
io... UA. eee 114 180 
Water Works & Sewerage. 42 39 
Water Works Engineering 
NN RR ee *80 *104 
Welding Engineer ....... *40 *47 
Western Construction News 67 76 
The Wood-Worker ...... 33 40 
. eer eee 5,822 7,455 
Trade Group 
American Artisan ....... 53 72 
American Druggist ...... 82 146 
American Exporter ...... 176 219 
Automobile Trade Journal. 40 42 
Boot & Shoe Recorder (w) *122 121 
Building Supply News.... 30 35 
Commercial Car Journal... 62 81 
Domestic Engineering .... 65 110 
Farm Implement News 
DE, édeteen wk oenes 50 69 


Hardware Age (bi-w).... 113 161 
Jewelers’ Circular — The 


DN Ga cacnces hes 95 130 
Mida’s Criterion ........ 41 59 
OS eae 86 105 
eee ee ree 43 62 
Motor World Wholesale. . 64 80 
National Grocers Bulletin. . 34 40 
Pumbing & Heating Trade 

SNE ackatinsewe.cees 41 65 
Southern Automotive Jour- 

ee Be 34 54 
Southern Hardware ..... 53 64 


Sporting Goods Journal... 12 24 


NE cic si ec Sa Gre eee 1,296 1,739 
Class Group 
Advertising Age  (w) 


FOMEEAEOD inccveccass 81 135 
American Funeral Director 46 *82 
American Restaurant .... 50 56 
Hospital Management .... 716 0=— F118 
Hotel Management ...... 52 70 
Modern Hospital ........ *152 100 
Modern Medicine (434x734) 58 65 
Nation's Schools ........ 31 42 
Oral Hygiene(374x6 13/16) 107 113 
Trafic World (w)....... 60 70 

0 err 653 751 


*Includes special issue. Includes clas- 
sified advertising. §Last issue estimated. 
tFive issues. 





cent off from the same period last year. 

The trade publication group registered 
a 25.49 per cent decrease from September, 
1937, issues, with the total volume to date 
17.96 per cent under the count for the 
first nine months a year ago. 

The class group also reflected better 
bookings, reporting only a 13.05 per cent 
drop from the ninth-month total last year. 
Total business to date was off 15.75 per 
cent for the comparable period. 














-NOTICE- 


THE 
National 


Wholesale + 


Grocer 


and 
National 
> 4 Retail 


Grocer 


announce a change of 
address to 


431 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
Phone WABash 1000 


over 40 YEARS’ neve 


TO THE GROCERY FIELD 









































Whatever your selling program 
is, it will be more effective for 
the hooks we can help you put 
in it—the new points just a little 
sharper. Let us tell you of the 
“hooks” we have developed for 
our present clientele—over a 
score of conservative manufac- 
turers selling nationally and in- 
ternationally. Tell your secre- 
tary to arrange an appointment 
to see “Hooks,” a presentation 
which explains fully. 


EVANS 


ASSOCIATES, INC 


225 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE 
e« CHICAGO ° 


ADVERTISING @ SALES PROMOTION 
MARKETING @e MANAGEMENT 

















































The Copy Chasers 
Have Been Helpful 

To tHe Eprror: You can, of 
course, understand the genuine pleas- 
ure that we all derived from The Copy 
Chasers’ evaluation of our current in- 
dustrial and business advertising. As 
a matter of fact, their approach to 
the analysis gave us some ideas that 
we had overlooked, I suppose, because 
we have always been so close to our 
problems. Thus they have been help- 
ful to us. 

In my anxiety to have everybody 
here read your “puff,” I have circu- 
lated my copy of INpUsTRIAL Mar- 
KETING so far that now I cannot lo- 
cate it. Accordingly, if you can send 
me the clipped pages, they will be 
most useful for our future reference. 

Again many thanks, not alone for 
your demonstrated interest in Carrier 
advertising, but even more selfishly in 
the valuable job that you are doing 
for all of us advertising people who 
depend so much on industry and 
Water A. Bowe, 

Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Mgr., Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N.Y. 
vvy 

Room for More 
Specific Market Data 

To tHE Eprror: In 1935 the 
writer had occasion to participate in 
a series of comments sponsored by a 
group of business papers on the value 
of business publications as an adver- 
tising vehicle to aid selling. In ref- 
erence to your August editorial on 
“Market Information from Pub- 
lishers,” may I quote: 

“Business publications provide an 
important, yet not always realized, 
avenue that runs directly parallel to 
sales effort. 

“Not the avenue of their ability to 
reach highly concentrated markets 
devoid of waste circulation, but, more 
important, their editorial endeavor to 
create throughout these markets a bet- 


business. 
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ter understanding of quality, both in 
relation to production and sales. 


“The manufacturer who carefully 
studies these editorial trends—and who 
takes advantage of them in the devel- 
opment of merchandising plans— 
should find the task of creating favor- 
able acceptance for his products 
greatly lessened.” 

Since that time marketing is of 
equal importance to the value re- 
ceived from the selling message printed 
in a publication. 

A market is like a parade—it is con- 
tinually on the move. In order to 
keep moving with the market, com- 
prehensive data about the market a 
publication covers should be made 
completely available to the advertiser. 

I reason that there is room for more 
specific figures in detail as to the mar- 
ket, buying habits, trading influence, 
etc., comparable with the general 
media group activity along these lines. 

W. H. Corpes, 
Manager, Sales Promotion-Advertising, 
American Steel & Wire Company, 
Cleveland. 
7 VT 
Leading Business Papers 
Have Market Data 

To tHe Eprror: The subject of 
the lead editorial in the August IN- 
DUSTRIAL MARKETING to the effect 
that business papers are far behind the 
general media in supplying marketing 
data does not check with my experi- 
ence. 

I think this impression is possibly 
created by the fact that in most classi- 
fications there are a large number of 
publications and that a majority of 
these publications do not furnish full 
market data and buying power infor- 
mation. However, I do not recall any 
important classification in which the 
leading one or two magazines do not 
make available to us all of the data 
that we need for a given industry. 

If the statement is made “the 
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majority of trade publications do not 
furnish adequate data” that would be 
true, but, the information is always 
available from the well established 
“leading” books. 
Director oF Mepta, Chicago. 
. VT Y¥V 

How Representatives Can 
Give Better Service 

To tHe Eprror: I believe the 
greatest mistake that is being made to- 
day by business paper publishers is 
that they do not equip their repre- 
sentatives with authentic information 
on the number of professional people 
engaged in particular fields covered by 
their magazines. Secondly, they are 
unable to give the total dollar volume 
accounted for by their markets. Third, 
which to my mind is most important, 
they are unable to explain what per- 
centage of the total number of pro- 
fessional men or number of firms, re- 
tail outlets, etc., account for the bulk 
of the volume business done. 


It has also been my experience that 
a good many business paper sales rep- 
resentatives are not in a position to 
give the background of their editors. 
This is helpful information in con- 
vincing the space buyer as to the mag- 
azine’s authoritative ability to inform 
readers on information concerning op- 
erations in their respective fields. 


Please bear in mind that in almost 
every instance the representatives are 
able to secure this information but in 
cases where the publishers are located 
in distant cities several days elapse be- 
fore the information can be obtained. 
Naturally, in this business where a 
time element is involved you will ap- 
preciate the handicap this condition 
presents. Especially when a number 
of different fields are being analyzed. 

E. L. BAUMILLER, 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., New York. 

vv 


"Let the Chips Fall . . ." 

To THE Eprror: Even though The 
Copy Chasers’ mention of Elliott 
Company advertising in the Septem- 
ber “O. K. As Inserted” feature was 
not complimentary, I liked it .. . 
As I have told you before, I like a 
critic who comes out and says what 
he thinks, let the chips fall where 
they may, and I think the stimulating 
criticism of this feature has really 
done more good for industrial copy- 
writing than anything I know of. 

C. W. Ka.srus, 
Advertising Manager, Elliott 
Company, Jeanette, Pa. 
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To Trade & Technical Paper 


Executives and Agencies 


You can use this report in many ways in 
selling your advertisers and prospects. Every 
one of your salesmen or account executives 
needs a copy for his own use. Send orders 
direct to N.ILA.A. headquarters. Special 
discounts on bulk orders. 








100 EAST OHIO STREET 
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Do You 


Know --- 





@ Whether it costs more to advertise or sell 
your products than the average? Or less? 


@ What the effect of sales volume is on 
advertising and sales costs? 


@ That the number of prospects to be 
reached; the number of items in the line 
and selling price all materially affect 
advertising and sales costs? 


@ What proportion of all types and sizes of 
companies operate advertising depart- 
ments? Have agencies? 


@ What the relative administrative costs 
are for companies having agencies and 
for those without them? 


@ How nature of product, size of company, 
number of prospects, number of items 
and selling price affect the budget 
breakdown? 


The 1938 N.ILA.A. Budget Survey 
Report answers these and a great 
many other vital questions that the 
advertising manager, the sales man- 
ager and management want to have 
answered before they tackle 1939 
appropriations. 


N.I1.A.A. members and non-mem- 
bers who cooperated in answering 
the questionnaire are now receiving 
their copies of the report. Extra 
copies are on sale at N.1LA.A. 
headquarters. 











NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ALIVE 
OLDSTER 


One of the major in- 


dustries, Coal, has 
the tenacity of a vet- 
eran plus the ag- 


gressiveness of youth. 
Those whose prod- 
ucts or services will 
improve Coal's use- 
fulness or increase its 
salability find a ready 
market in 





NEW YORK—Whitehal! Bidg. 
CHICAGO—Manhattan Bidg. 


For more than 50 years the lead- 
ing journal of the coal industry 























DO YOU KNOW 
What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS 


are saying about you, your 
company, your products, your 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you. 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 
some 2,000 of them in all these 


fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 

and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS 
15 E. 26th St. New York City 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGE 22] 


lf | Were 


in and day out, month in and month 
om, and running my department. I 
would get out in the field and see the 
products of my company in service, 
talk to the men who are buying them 
and the men who are on the firing 
line selling them. 

I would acquire a good working 
knowledge of each industry offering 
a market to my company. I would 
find out about the type of individuals 
who buy, specify or influence the se- 
lection of what I had to sell. I would 
find out how these individuals oper- 
ate, what their requirements are, their 
methods of thinking and methods of 
buying. 

I would make it a point to know 
how much profit my company was 
making and what products and mar- 
kets produced the best profit 
and why. 

By following this procedure, I 
would know that I would be better 
fitted to understand the information 
given to me by intelligent publishers’ 
representatives. 

As an advertising manager, my 
competitors would have no part in 
the selection of the media I bought 
or the markets I covered. I would 
not try to follow them or be overly 
concerned about anything they might 
do. I would survey markets or have 
the job done by an outside source of 
experts. If the survey showed my 
company could make a profit out of 
the market, I would go after it. I 
would not hesitate to put my adver- 
tising in a business publication in 
which none of my competitors used 
space because they did not happen to 
know everything I do. 

And of great importance, as an ad- 
vertising manager, I would learn how 
to properly read and interpret an 
A.B.C. statement. 

If I were an advertising manager, 
I would start, right now, to make up 
my mind to secure more information 
than is furnished by the present 
N.I.A.A. publisher’s form. 

As an example, any business publi- 
cation that got a contract from me 
would have to show me that they have 
a record of and know what consti- 
tutes their market. By that I mean 
that the publisher would have to prove 
that he knows the number of units 
or companies operating in his indus- 
try. In addition, I would require that 
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Away from 
the Desk 


At the Cleveland Conference 


Herb Mercready, Magnus Chemical 
Company, Garwood, N. J., realized a fond 
hope born last Spring at the Philadelphia 
seminar to have a banner for the Indus- 
trial Marketers of New Jersey hang in the 
Cleveland conference hall . . . Through 
the courtesy of Sam Gold, a.m., Lignum- 
Vitae Corporation, Jersey City, the I. M. 
N. J. presented a gavel to each speaker 
and chairman participating in the Cleve- 
land program. 

E. A. Phoenix, Johns-Manville, Tech- 
nical Publicity Association prexy, blushed 
to a birthday serenade from the New 
York crowd at the Welcome Luncheon 

. the Statler, however, didn’t oblige 
with candles on his cake. 

Mrs. E. B. Bossart and Joseph L. Beltz, 
Thew Shovel Company, a.m., were quite 
surprised to find the lobby floor unrea- 
sonably slippery and the landing rather 
hard . . . George H. Corey, Cleveland 
Twist Drill Company, missed the shot of 
the year for his movie camera. 

Wally Evans, Evans Associates, Inc., 
Chicago agency head, left the convention 
a day early for Ann Arbor to break a 
couple of mustangs on the farm of C. J. 
Wageman, The American Builder . 
just a little diversion from the advertising 
business. 

With all the newspaper talk about de- 
mocracies vs. dictatorships, etc., it’s no 
wonder a fellow gets all mixed up these 
days with his republics and united states, 
says Stan Knisely, Republic Steel, a.m 

Miss Tony Miller, Sangamo Company, 
Ltd., Toronto, attended her first indus- 
trial ad convention at Cleveland .. . 


K. E. Kellenberger, a.m., Union Switch 
& Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa., offi- 
ciated as chairman of the industrial clinic 
session at the Direct Mail Advertising 
Conference in Chicago last month . .. He 
was ably assisted by Wellington E. Ram- 
sey, Mathews Conveyer Company, Elwood 
City, Pa. 

Florence Herring, advertising-minded 
secretary of Louis J. Ott, Ohio Brass a.m., 
Mansfield, O., practices fly casting, in 
which she is adept, in Clear Fork Creek 
nearby. 

Dwight Spofford, Duriron a.m., Day- 
ton, has been teaching advertising at the 
Y. M. C. A. night school for three years 
and says “you'd be surprised how much 
I've learned.” 

H. H. Simmons, Crane Co., a. m., 
served as a member of the board of judges 
which selected the fifty Direct Mail Lead- 
ers of 1938. 





the publisher prove to me that he has 
a record, by name and title, of the 
buying structure of each company or 
unit in the industry he is covering. 
This would be primary information 
to me. I would require this infor- 
mation as an advertising manager be- 
cause I see no other way in which a 
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business paper could possibly measure 
their market and for me, as an adver- 
tising manager, to know to what ex- 
tent the business paper might be cov- 
ering the buying power of it. Any 
business paper in which I bought space 
would have to prove to me what per- 
centage of the buying power of their 
industry they would reach with my 
advertisements. 

Without having the basic informa- 
tion of knowing what constitutes a 
market—i. e., the units or companies 
operating in it, and the buying struc- 
ture of each company, it would seem 
to me, as an advertising manager, that 
no business paper could solve its cir- 
culation problem. And, as an adver- 
tising manager, I would know that all 
business papers have a 
problem, regardless of whether the pa- 
per is A.B.C. or C.C.A. and regard- 
less of subscription price. The busi- 
ness papers in which I would adver- 
tise would have to have this circula- 
tion problem solved as of today. 

If I were an advertising manager, 
I would hang a sign up in my office, 
staring me in the face at all times, to 
the effect that an advertising budget is 
to be invested NOT SAVED 

and that my value to my com- 
pany is not measured by how much 


circulation 


money I save the company but how 
eficiently I spend it. 

As an advertising manager, I would 
pay a lot of attention to the editorial 
prestige and reader desire of the busi- 
ness papers in which I advertised. And 
that doesn’t mean that I would let a 
publisher’s representative come into 
my office and put a lot of ducks on 
my desk to quack about their edito- 
rial leadership. I would make it my 
business to learn of each publication’s 
editorial facilities and objectives as 
they are constituted today and not as 
or ten years ago. I would 
want to know of the brains and ex- 
perience of the organization as of to- 


of five 


day because in no other business in 
the world do brains, experience and 
individual man power count as much 
as in the advertising and publishing 
business. 

There are so many other things I 
would do as an advertising manager 





Turn To This NECESSITY Field for SALES 
Now is the time to study your possibilities— 
. NOW is the time to ACT. Here is a field 
that MUST buy and CAN buy and IS buying. 
Let us help you study 
your sales possibilities ilk Pl 
in this field. This A.B.C. ] an 
Paper is read by proces- 
sors and distributors of Monthly 
milk. GO AFTER this 
field. Write today. 


327 So. LaSalle St. 
CHICAGO 
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Milestones 


in Publishing 


September brought forth the twenty- 
fifth anniversary issue of The Modern 
Hospital, silver cover and all appropriate 
trimmings. The 226-page book pictured 
and described the development and prog- 
ress of all phases of hospital service and 
reproduced parts of the publication's first 
issue. There were 153 pages of adver- 
tising. 





Providing an up-to-date guide and work- 
ing tool for its readers, Mill Supplies for 
September was a “Sales Guide Issue.” 
Markets were presented by products with 
their applications tabulated in five sec- 
tions: Power transmission, shop and pro- 
duction, power plant, materials handling, 
and maintenance. In most cases, regard- 
less of the industry, buyers also were classi- 
fied in that manner. The issue ran 204 
pages, 121 of which were advertising. 


Russell L. Putman’s Process Industries 
Equipment Preview made its debut last 
month with a sixteen-page issue. The pa- 
per is similar in format to other publica- 
tions of this type with exception of page 
which is square, being 1134x11% 
No advertising was carried in the 


size, 
inches. 
initial issue. 


. 
The third Pacific Coast issue of Chem- 
ical and Metallurgical Engineering was 
published last month, interpreting and 


evaluating the trends in that section of 
the country in their national significance 
To gather first-hand information about the 
new “gold rush” in the chemical process 
industries out West, Editor Sidney D. 
Kirkpatrick visited eighty plants in eleven 
Western states covering the territory from 
Canada to Mexico with Dr. Paul Man- 
ning, Pacific Coast editor. 


+ 
Surgical Business, Newark, N. J., is 
staging a series of sectional “Jamborees™ 


in business sections throughout the coun- 
try for the salesmen of dealers and manu- 
facturers who sell to doctors and hospitals. 


that this could go on for hours but 
my time has been limited. Certainly 
I would want to give attention to 
sales .promotion activities, public re- 
lations, etc. I would want to do 
everything possible to sell more goods 
and to help keep the products of my 
company up-to-date and on a compet- 
itive basis in quality and performance. 
I would want my company to have 
good products because I would know, 
as an advertising manager, that a good 
company, with good products, backed 
up with the right distribution or sales 
set-up, catalogs, publication advertis- 
ing and direct mail, would succeed. 
























































@ Each issue of CAMS features 
the story of an ‘Industrial Optimist” 
whose resourcefulness in advertis- 
ing, merchandising and selling his 
product has brought success in spite 
of conditions. 

CAMS is sent, without obligation, 
to any interested executive. Your copy 
awaits your request. 


SPENCER W. CURTISS, INC 
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CIRCLE TOWER, INDIANAPOLIS 











Make a successful drive for new 
business by a complete advertising 
campaign that covers all fields of 
the nonmetallic-minerals industry. 

maximum coverage 


of PIT AND 


You can get 
through the pages 
QUARRY—today's fastest growing 
publication—with the largest net 
paid producer circulation—more ex- 
ecutive readers—more individual sub- 
scribers—more pages of advertising 
—and lowest cost per contact. 


Editorial Ask for a 

leadership market sur- 

—Modern vey of your 
format ‘| industry 





PIT & QUARRY 


907 Rand McNally Bldg., Chicago 
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Chek-Chart Truck Lubrication 
Guide. 

A study of the truck market and 
its special problems and conditions, is- 
sued by The Chek-Chart Corporation. 
The guide presents the details of the 
market giving the annual consump- 
tion of gasoline, motor oil, gear oil 
and chassis lubricant. It contains a 
recommended truck lubricant sales 
program with special emphasis given 
to selection and training of personnel 


and method of approach. 


Reference Book of the Meat 
Packing Industry. 

Published in 1936, this Institute of 
American Meat Packers booklet pre- 
sents latest data on meat production 
and consumption, history of the pack- 
ing industry, distribution of packing 
plants by states, and packinghouse op- 
erations. 


292. 


211. 


281. Purchasing of Foreign Govern- 
ments in U. S. A. 
A list of permanent buying agencies 
of foreign governments in the United 
States. Published by Business Publish- 


ers International Corporation. 


271. Men of Metals Are Human 
Beings. 

This brochure explains the human 
element: involved in the buying influ- 
ences in the metal industries and how 
it reacts to appeals to human emo- 
tions. A classification of American 
Society for Metals membership is 
given and the topics of greatest inter- 
est to them listed. Published by Metal 


Progress. 
262. Shipbuilding Reaches New 
High. 


This eight-page leaflet summarizes 
the marked expansion of shipbuilding 
in this country, giving detailed statis- 
tics of the 1937 output, the volume 
now in the yards and the prospects 
for 1938, and includes a chart show- 
ing the trend of shipbuilding since 
1927. Issued by Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review. 


208. Facts and Figures. 


This booklet issued by Wood Prod- 
ucts gives a clear and concise picture 
of the buying habits of the wood 
products industries. 


218. Markets in the Milk Field. 

A series of surveys by Milk Plant 
Monthly on the market for water- 
proof cement for concrete floors in 
milk plants, and the markets for 
orangeade, plant and salesman-driver 
uniforms, and water and acid-proof 
paints in the milk field. 


261. Your Mr. Smith-Smith. 

This unusual book emphasizes the 
thought that the successful selling 
effort and the successful publishing 
effort in the industrial field should be 
guided by the common objective to 
help the Mr. Smiths make more money 
by showing them how to make more 
money for their companies. The book 
has a useful check chart for selecting 
the money-making advantages of the 
product and the company to be adver- 
tised as a guide to writing effective 
copy. Issued by McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company. 


277. 1938 Export Sales Quota Chart. 

An export sales chart to be used as 
a daily work-sheet by the export ex- 
ecutive for planning quotas, listing 
pertinent facts about distributors, ba- 
sis of sales, etc., and for comparisons 
between last year’s and current year’s 
sales. Prepared by Business Publish- 
ers International Corporation. 


222. Air Conditioning Trends. 

A monthly bulletin to interpret the 
sales side of the air conditioning in- 
dustry presenting trends and market 
conditions. Published by Heating, 


Piping and Air Conditioning and 
American Artisan. 
247. Qualified Live Prospects. 

This deluxe 16-page case-bound 


book printed in many colors graphical- 
ly shows what happens to the manu- 
facturer’s sales story as it travels 
through the salesmen and sales outlets 
to qualified prospects by word of 
mouth, national advertising, booklets 
and catalogs in the usual manner and 
also when the catalog is maintained 
until the moment of buying. Prepared 
by Home Owners’ Catalogs. 


213. Power, the Market. 

This Power booklet charts buying 
information on 100 of more than 200 
separate items of equipment and sup- 
plies used in the nation’s power plants. 
A chart shows percentage of products 
personally specified by power engineers. 
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